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mainstream education. Around the world, increasing numbers of children 
receive private tutoring to supplement their schooling. In much of the academic 
literature this is called shadow education because the content of tutoring 
commonly mimics that of schooling: as the curriculum changes in the schools, 
so it changes in the shadow. 

While much research and policy attention has focused on private tutoring in 
East Asia and some other world regions, less attention has been given to the topic 
in the Middle East. Drawing on both Arabic-language and English-language 
literature, this study commences with the global picture before comparing 
patterns within and among 12 Arabic-speaking countries of the Middle East. It 
presents the educational and cultural commonalities amongst these countries, 
examines the drivers of demand and supply of shadow education, and considers 
the dynamics of tutoring and how it impacts on education in schools. 
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Executive summary 


Around the world, increasing numbers of children receive private tutor- 
ing to supplement their schooling. In much of the academic literature, this 
is called shadow education because the content of tutoring to some extent 
mimics that of schooling: as the curriculum changes in the schools, so it 
changes in the shadow. The tutoring may be delivered one-to-one, in small 
groups, in large classes and over the internet. Some tutoring is provided by 
regular teachers in order to gain additional income, while other tutoring 
is provided through commercial enterprises. Informal suppliers including 
university students, retirees and casual workers form a third category in the 
delivery of tutoring. 

While much research and policy attention has focused on shadow edu- 
cation in East Asia and some other world regions, less attention has been 
given to the topic in the Middle East. It deserves much more focus because 
of its far-reaching implications for social structures and for mainstream 
education systems. This study commences with the global picture before 
comparing patterns within and among 12 Arabic-speaking countries of the 
Middle East. 


Definitions, scope and scale 


The study is concerned with tutoring that is: 


e  fee-charging. The focus excludes fee-free tutoring by relatives or by 
teachers as part of their school duties. 

* academic. The focus is on mathematics, languages and other examin- 
able domains. It does not include musical, artistic, or sporting skills 
that are learned primarily for pleasure and/or more rounded personal 
development 

e supplementary. The provision is additional to that provided by schools. 
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* for primary and secondary education. Shadow education in pre- 
primary and post-secondary education also deserves attention, but it is 
less voluminous and is excluded from this study to permit clear atten- 
tion to the primary and secondary levels. 


The 12 Middle East countries on which the study focuses can be consid- 
ered in two groups. The six high-income countries of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council (GCC) comprise one group, and the six lower-income countries 
comprise the other group. The GCC members are Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the UAE; and the countries in the second group are 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Palestine, Syria and Yemen. 

Of course, much diversity of economic and social characteristics exists 
within each group. For example, within the GCC group per capita gross 
domestic product (GDP) ranged from US$70,700 in Qatar to US$19,300 
in Oman; and within the other group, it ranged from US$9,300 in Lebanon 
to US$900 in Yemen. Diversity was also evident in the proportions of non- 
nationals in the populations and in political structures. The diversity provides 
instructive variables for comparative analysis of private tutoring patterns. 

Concerning the scale of tutoring, data from the Trends in International 
Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS) provide some indication of enrol- 
ment rates combining fee-charging and fee-free supplementary tutoring. 
The following bar chart shows statistics for supplementary tutoring received 
by Grade 8 students for mathematics in 2019. 


82019 


Kuwait Bahrain Jordan Oman Saudi Arabia Lebanon Qatar UAE 


Enrolment Rates in Mathematics Supplementary Tutoring, Grade 8 (96). 
Other snapshots of data include: 


e Iraq: A 2019/20 random survey in four schools found that 7196 of 
Grade 11 students were receiving private supplementary tutoring. 

e Kuwait: A 1% random sample of parents throughout the country 
reported in 2012 indicated that 44% of children across all grades were 
receiving tutoring. 
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* Qatar: Data collected by the Social and Economic Survey Research 
Institute (SESRI) in 2018 indicated private tutoring enrolment rates of 
38% in Grade 8 and 56% in Grade 12. 

e Saudi Arabia: A 2013 survey of students in 30 secondary schools indi- 
cated that 97% were receiving private tutoring. 


Fewer statistics are available from Palestine, Syria and Yemen, but informal 
evidence also shows high enrolment rates in those countries. In all coun- 
tries, subjects in strong demand include mathematics, commonly followed 
by languages (especially English), and sciences. 


Demand and supply 


As in other countries around the world, the fundamental driver of demand for 
private tutoring is social competition. Since performance in schooling is a prin- 
cipal vehicle for such competition, most tutoring is underpinned by a desire 
to achieve adequate — and preferably high — scores in examinations. Private 
tutoring helps some students to catch up, and others to get ahead or stay ahead. 

Beyond this fundamental driver are specifics related to mainstream 
schools. Parents and students may identify gaps in the instruction by school 
teachers and may complain about a lack of individual attention in large 
classes. Also important are cultural factors, particularly evident among the 
non-national populations. Thus, families of Egyptian, Indian and Pakistani 
nationalities, for example, are more likely to receive private tutoring than 
families of North American, Australasian or European nationalities. 

Cultural factors may also shape the supply of tutoring. In Egypt, India 
and Pakistan, it is common for regular teachers to supplement their salaries 
through private tutoring, and teachers working in the Middle East who are 
nationals of those countries bring their cultures with them. A major problem 
arises when teachers (non-national or national) neglect their regular lessons, 
or even deliberately cut content in order to promote demand for their sup- 
plementary services. Other tutoring is provided by commercial operators, 
some of whom may provide good quality but others provide questionable 
quality in unregulated marketplaces. 


The impact of shadow education 


Academic achievement 


An obvious question for both participants and detached analysts is whether 
shadow education *works' in raising the achievement scores of its recipi- 
ents. This simple question does not have a simple answer: much depends 
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on the quality and motivations of the students, and on the quality and peda- 
gogical frameworks of the tutors. Nevertheless, most students and families 
receiving private tutoring do feel that it assists academic achievement. This 
perspective is to be expected since families would likely not invest in tutor- 
ing if they did not anticipate a benefit. Yet, many students and families feel 
pressurised to invest in shadow education because everyone else seems to 
be doing so. 

Moreover, a perspective that links private tutoring to schooling shows 
that such tutoring can subtract as well as supplement. Students may respect 
their tutors, over whom they have a choice and to whom they are paying 
money, more than their teachers; and regular teachers may devote less effort 
when they know that large proportions of their students have separate tutor- 
ing as a safety net. In addition, the burden of schooling plus tutoring con- 
tributes to tiredness and potential inefficiency for the students. 


Social inequalities 


It is obvious that rich families can invest in more and better tutoring than 
can middle-income families, who, in turn, can invest in more and better 
tutoring than poor families. Private tutoring is thus a major instrument for 
maintaining and exacerbating social inequalities. 

Other forms of inequality are geographic, because tutorial centres are 
more likely to be available in urban than rural areas. Technology can reduce 
this geographic imbalance, yet still high-income families are likely to have 
better access to broadband and updated computer equipment. 


Ethics and social values 


In some settings, private tutoring has a corrupting element. This is particularly 
evident when teachers neglect their regular duties in order to devote their 
energies to private tutoring. Especially problematic are situations in which 
teachers pressurise their existing students to take supplementary lessons. 

More broadly, private tutoring is a part of marketisation of education. It 
shows that many aspects can be purchased and that government promises of 
free education cannot always be trusted. 


Implications for policy makers 


Regulations 


Two groups of regulations need particular consideration: (a) for serving 
teachers who provide private supplementary tutoring and (b) for companies 
that provide such tutoring. 
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Among the 12 countries considered, 10 had some sort of regulation con- 
cerning provision of private tutoring by serving teachers. The regulations 
ranged from strict prohibition to approval under certain circumstances. The 
governments of the remaining two countries were in a laissez-faire cate- 
gory, basically ignoring the phenomenon. 

Fewer countries had regulations for commercial tutorial centres other 
than general regulations applicable to all categories of business. The regula- 
tions in Qatar were the most detailed, including focus on premises, tutors’ 
qualifications, prices and class sizes. 

For both categories, however, enactment of regulations may be more diffi- 
cult than preparation of documents. Policy makers need to consider the capac- 
ity to implement regulations during the process of designing those regulations. 


Making tutoring less necessary 


Alongside regulations should be efforts to make private tutoring less neces- 
sary. It will never disappear, because families will always be competitive; 
but policy makers can pay attention to matters of curriculum, including the 
impact of high-stakes examinations. They can also consider teachers’ delivery 
styles and availability of in-school support for students with diverse needs. 

Complementing the aforementioned points about the demand side of 
tutoring are observations about the supply side. Teachers will feel under 
less pressure to provide tutoring if they have adequate salaries. Of course, 
this issue is problematic in the low-income countries, but the matter also 
deserves attention in the middle- and high-income countries. 


Partnerships 


The issues of private tutoring cannot be resolved by Ministries of Educa- 
tion by themselves. The study highlights the needs for, and examples of, 
partnerships with 


e other government Ministries, 

*  subnational levels of government, 
*  teachers' unions, 

e parents, 

e schools, and 

e the media. 


Partnership may even be possible with the tutorial sector itself. In other 
parts ofthe world, membership associations have been established for tutor- 
ing providers. These associations may dialogue with governments and may 
set up mechanisms for self-regulation. 


Foreword 


I write the foreword for this book with great pleasure. It is the first regional 
study for the Middle East on the very important topic of private supple- 
mentary tutoring, widely called shadow education. The RCEP has previ- 
ously focused on this theme in the UAE (Rocha & Hamed, 2018), and now 
welcomes this instructive comparative study of the broader region. The 
authors have liaised closely with RCEP colleagues, and in November 2021, 
we were proud to host a Policy Forum for representatives from the Minis- 
tries of Education in the region together with a wider range of stakeholders, 
including practitioners, researchers and parents. 

The book is an admirable product of partnership in co-authoring. Mark 
Bray is the leading international figure for comparative research in this field, 
having written the first global study of the phenomenon for UNESCO’s 
International Institute for Educational Planning (IIEP) in Paris, of which 
he later became director (Bray, 1999). That initial book has been followed 
up by regional studies focusing on Africa (Bray, 2021a), Asia (Bray, 2022; 
Bray & Lykins, 2012), Europe (Bray, 2011, 2021b), the Mediterranean (Bray 
et al., 2013) and post-Soviet countries (Silova et al., 2006); and alongside 
these regional works are multiple studies focused on individual countries. 
For the present book, Mark Bray has co-authored with Anas Hajar, who 
was able to access the literature in Arabic as well as English. Anas Hajar is 
at an earlier stage in his career than Mark Bray, yet has already published 
articles on shadow education in locations as different as England (Hajar, 
2018, 2020) and Kazakhstan (Hajar & Abenova, 2021; Hajar et al., 2022). 
Both authors have also undertaken empirical research on the theme in the 
UAE, alongside much interaction with stakeholders in other countries of 
the region through formal and informal channels allied to UNESCO, the 
League of Arab States and other bodies. 

A major theme within the book stresses the importance of context. On 
the one hand, schools and their shadows have similarities in structures and 
functions across the globe, that is, not only in the Middle East but also in 
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all other parts of the world. On the other hand are major differences arising 
from cultural, economic and political forces. Concerning the 12 countries 
on which the present book focuses, the six members of the GCC form one 
group in contrast with the other six Arab countries. Yet even within these 
groups, and within the individual countries, significant contextual diversity 
contributes to variations in patterns. 

At the broadest level, one may ask whether private supplementary tutor- 
ing should be viewed positively or negatively. The answer to some extent 
depends on the role and perspective of the person making the judgement: 
parents may have different views from school teachers, who in turn may 
have different views from government personnel. From an economic per- 
spective, private tutoring provides employment for enterprises and for indi- 
viduals operating informally. Tutoring aims also to contribute to learning, 
which, in turn, should be a key ingredient for social and economic devel- 
opment. However, private tutoring also maintains and exacerbates social 
inequalities, and it can have a backwash on the dynamics of mainstream 
schooling. For these reasons, attention is needed monitoring and perhaps 
also to active steering of the sector through regulations and other means. 

In line with this remark, the authors conclude their book by stressing 
the overall need to ‘take the topic out of the shadows’, with public discus- 
sion among all stakeholders. Such discussion may be at multiple levels, 
from school and community at one end to national and supranational at 
the other end. The UNESCO-RCEP mandate is especially at national and 
supranational levels of the Middle East region, and we are equally glad to 
share these analyses with partners across other world regions. This book is a 
strong demonstration of this approach, and I am confident that it will indeed 
be welcomed at multiple levels within, across and beyond the 12 countries 
on which it has specific focus. 

Mahra Hilal Almutaiwei 
Director, UNESCO Regional Center for Educational Planning (RCEP) 
Sharjah, United Arab Emirates 
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1 Introduction 


Private supplementary tutoring has become increasingly visible across the 
globe. The Middle East is no exception, though in the international litera- 
ture patterns in the region have been less documented than elsewhere. This 
study maps the phenomenon in the Middle East, highlighting its scale, 
nature and policy implications. Many of the relevant policy makers are in 
national Ministries of Education, but the book also has pertinence for policy 
makers at sub-national and school levels. 

In this mapping approach, the work resembles and complements other 
regional studies focusing, for example, on Africa (Bray, 2021a), East Asia 
(Zhang & Yamato, 2018), South Asia (Joshi, 2021), Europe (Bray, 2021b), 
the Mediterranean (Bray et al., 2013) and post-Soviet states (Silova, 2009; 
Silova et al., 2006). These regional studies drew on multiple national studies, 
and sat alongside a few global studies (e.g. Entrich, 2021; Park et al., 2016; 
Zhang & Bray, 2020). The present study shows both commonalities and dif- 
ferences with other regions, adding an important component to deepening 
understanding of the global picture. Particular emphasis is placed on socio- 
political interpretations of the nature and roles of private tutoring, which add 
to conceptual insights not only for the Middle East but also more broadly. 

An initial challenge has been to define the Middle East, recognising 
the existence of multiple approaches (see, e.g. Hinnebusch, 2003; Lewis, 
1998). The book has been prepared in collaboration with UNESCO’s RCEP 
in Sharjah, UAE. RCEP was established in 2003 primarily to serve the six 
member-states of the GCC plus Yemen, and also provides much leadership 
across the Arabic-speaking countries of the Middle East and North Africa 
(MENA). Since private tutoring in North Africa is addressed in the 2021 
study that also focuses on Sub-Saharan Africa (Bray, 2021a), the present 
work focuses on the 12 countries of the Middle East that employ Arabic 
as the (or an) official language.! These countries are Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, Palestine, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Syria, the UAE 
and Yemen. 
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2 Introduction 


The study is primarily based on published literature, supplemented by 
information obtained through RCEP, and by formal and informal inter- 
views of various kinds. The literature on which the study draws is in English 
and Arabic, accessed through library searches, Google, follow-up of refer- 
ences and interchanges with professional colleagues. The authors particu- 
larly sought scholarly works and official documents but also drew on media 
commentaries of various kinds. The study also draws on documentation 
and associated discussion during a regional seminar on private tutoring in 
Arabic-speaking countries attended by researchers and government personnel.? 
Further, the authors’ empirical research in the UAE (as well as in many 
other countries outside the region) has been supplemented by many profes- 
sional discussions in neighbouring countries.* 

To set the framework, the study commences with global literature on pri- 
vate tutoring and the sociopolitical forces that shape and are shaped by it. 
It then turns to contexts in the countries under review, and to data on the 
scale and features of private tutoring. Much of the picture from the available 
data is patchy, and among major needs identified by this study is improved 
and more extensive data collection by governments, academics and others. 
Nevertheless, even patchy data permit identification of the contours in edu- 
cational and social impact of private tutoring, particularly when the Mid- 
dle East data are considered in conjunction with pictures from other world 
regions; and, in turn, it is possible to identify many implications for poli- 
cies. These implications are examined in the penultimate chapter, and the 
final chapter concludes with remarks about what the study adds to broader 
literatures and to conceptual understanding. 


Notes 


1 In Iraq, Kurdish is an official language alongside Arabic. 

This included distribution of a questionnaire to Ministries of Education and the 
hosting of a November 2021 Policy Forum. Particularly useful were the ques- 
tionnaire responses from Oman, Jordan, Kuwait and Yemen, and then inputs 
during the Policy Forum from Ministry personnel from Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Syria and the UAE. 

3 This event was hosted in Cairo by the General Secretariat of the League of 
Arab States, 12-13 November 2012, with a lead role played by Mark Bray. In 
addition to analysing new data from around the region, the event launched the 
Arabic translation of Bray’s book Confronting the Shadow Education System: 
What Government Policies for What Private Tutoring?, of which the English 
version had been published in 2009 by HEP. 

4 In-country discussions have been held by one or both authors in Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Qatar, Syria and the UAE, and have been supplemented by counterpart 
discussions at various regional and global meetings. 
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2 Global perspectives on 
shadow education 


Definitions and scope 


Several definitional points are needed to set the ground for the present 
study. First, some people interpret the word ‘tutoring’ to imply one-to-one 
or possibly small-group instruction. This is included in the concept for the 
present study, but tutoring is also taken to include full classes, sometimes 
even in lecture-theatres serving hundreds of students, and various forms of 
online instruction. 

Second, the study is concerned with tutoring provided as a supplement 
rather than an alternative to schooling. Thus, it focuses on extra instruction 
received by pupils who are already registered in schools. The study is prin- 
cipally concerned with academic subjects such as languages, mathematics, 
sciences and other examinable domains. Some authors (e.g. Buchmann 
et al., 2010; Malik, 2017) have employed broader foci to include musical, 
artistic, or sporting skills which are learned primarily for pleasure or for 
more rounded personal development, but they are beyond the focus of the 
present work. 

Third, this study is concerned with private provision, meaning instruction 
in exchange for a fee. Usually, this means a cash payment, though some- 
times remuneration may be in goods or services. 

In the literature, private supplementary tutoring is commonly called 
shadow education on the grounds that it mimics schooling (see, e.g. Aurini 
et al., 2013; Bray, 1999, 2009; Kim & Jung, 2021). Thus, as the curriculum 
changes in the schools, so it changes in the shadow; and as school systems 
expand, so do shadow systems. The metaphor is also used in the title of 
this book, but the authors recognise that it cannot always be applied tightly. 
Thus, while some forms of private tutoring use the same textbooks as the 
schools, others go beyond these textbooks with expanded visions. Likewise, 
the metaphor implies that students first learn material in their schools and 
then reinforce or expand their learning through tutoring. However, in some 
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settings, the tutoring comes first, with students securing a ‘head start’ and 
then repeating material during their school lessons. 

Within school systems, the focus is on primary and secondary education. 
Private tutoring may also be supplied in pre-primary and post-secondary 
education, but these levels raise different issues and are beyond the scope 
of this study. 


Providers and modes 


Three main categories of private-tutoring providers may be discerned 
around the world. First are full-time teachers in both public and private 
schools who offer tutoring on a part-time basis to earn extra incomes. Sec- 
ond are enterprises established for the purpose, in some cases relatively 
informal and perhaps not paying taxes but in other cases officially regis- 
tered with the authorities. Most enterprises are small, but some operate 
nationally and even internationally through branches, franchises or cyber- 
space. The third category embraces self-employed providers operating on 
an informal basis. Around the world, many university students and even 
some secondary students earn extra pocket money through private tutor- 
ing. Other self-employed providers include individuals who have identi- 
fied market niches to offer their services on either full-time or part-time 
bases. They may be in all age groups, ranging from recent school/univer- 
sity leavers to retirees. 

The modes of tutoring provision may be very varied (Figure 2.1). Most 
obvious is face-to-face provision in the homes of the tutors or the students, 
in public locations such as libraries and cafés, and in purpose-built premises 
such as tutorial centres. Alongside these long-standing modes are new ones 
permitted by technological developments and in many countries accelerated 
by the needs for social distancing imposed by the Covid-19 pandemic that 
hit the world in 2020. Thus, tutoring may be delivered online in live, mixed 
or recorded modes, again serving students on a one-to-one, small-group or 
large-class basis, and perhaps even serving thousands at a single time. 

Related to these modes is the timing of provision. In most settings, tutor- 
ing takes place before or after school hours, at weekends, and during vaca- 
tions. Sometimes, however, tutoring is provided during school hours either 
with school approval or, more commonly, without it. In the latter case, stu- 
dents may skip schooling in order to attend tutoring (see, e.g. Altinyelken, 
2013, p. 199; Bhorkar & Bray, 2018, p. 149; Silova & Kazimzade, 2006, 
p. 128). 

Seasonal variations may also be evident. Demand for tutoring often 
intensifies as students approach important examinations and then abruptly 
subsides for some time (see, e.g. Bray, 2013a). Alternatively, tutors may 
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Figure 2.1 Diversity of Modes of Shadow Education Delivery. 
Source: Zhang & Bray (2020), p.328. 


be active during the long vacations before commencement of the academic 
year, in order to keep students productively occupied with academic focus 
and to prepare them for the school lessons ahead (see, e.g. Andrew et al., 
2016; Jinga & Ganga, 2012). 


Geographic and cultural variations 


Private supplementary tutoring is not a new phenomenon. It has likely been 
received in some social classes since the advent of formal schooling, and 
has been documented in various countries at least since the 19th century. In 
Russia, for example, Mikhaylova (2019) has identified newspaper adver- 
tisements by private supplementary tutors in the mid-19th century; and in 
India counterpart advertisements during the 1890s for home tutors to serve 
upper-class households have been identified by Majumdar (2018). Likewise 
in Greece, Tsiloglu (2005) documented the emergence of tutorial institutions 
called frontistiria towards the end of the 19th century; and in Japan, Sato 
(2012) has recorded the parallel development of jukus since the early 20th 
century. In the very different context of Mauritius, Foondun (2002, p. 488) 
quoted a 1901 comment about private supplementary tutoring received by 
students in what was then the only state secondary school for boys. 
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However, only in the second half of the 20th century did the phenom- 
enon emerge in a major way, most obviously in East Asia and particularly 
in Japan and the Republic of Korea (Harnisch, 1994; Kim, 2016; Rohlen, 
1980; Seth, 2002). Enrolment rates have remained high in both countries. 
Kimura (2018) reported juku enrolment rates in Tokyo of 33.7% in elemen- 
tary, 51.9% in lower secondary, and 29.3% in upper secondary schooling; 
and Korean statistics indicated 2019 national enrolment rates in private 
tutoring of 83.5% in elementary, 71.4% in middle, and 67.9% in general 
high schooling (KOSIS, 2020). Enrolment rates have also long been strik- 
ing in Hong Kong and Taiwan (Yung & Bray, 2017; Zhan, 2014), and dur- 
ing the 2000s and 2010s, much expanded in Mainland China (Zhang & 
Bray, 2021). A 2017 household survey by the China Institute for Educa- 
tional Finance Research (CIEFR) reported regional private tutoring enrol- 
ment rates of 60.8% in north-eastern Mainland China, 38.1% in the east, 
38.0% in the centre, and 30.5% in the west (Wei, 2018).! 

Many researchers (e.g. Feng, 2021; Ho, 2010) have attributed high enrol- 
ment rates in East Asia to Confucian values of diligence and respect for 
education. These perspectives have some validity, but the fact that private 
tutoring is also vigorous in other cultures shows that other factors are perti- 
nent. Thus, for example: 


* [n England and Wales, the Sutton Trust's (2019) national survey found 
that private tutoring had been received at some time by 27% of sampled 
students aged 11—16, with the figure reaching 41% in London. 

e In India, a 2017/18 national survey found that 20% of students across 
all grades were receiving private tutoring, with the proportion in West 
Bengal state reaching 75% (India, 2020, p. 113). 

* . In Mauritius, 81% of nationally sampled Grade 6 students were receiv- 
ing private tutoring in 2013 (Dwarkan, 2017, p. 37). 

* In Greece, a 2017/18 national sample of final-year students in academic 
secondary schools found that 8596 were receiving private tutoring (Kat- 
sillis, 2021, p. 115). 


At the same time, the world displays low as well as high spots. The Nordic 
region has long been a low spot, reflecting its strong social welfare sys- 
tems and trust in public schooling. Yet recent times have brought significant 
expansion of private tutoring in the Nordic countries (Christensen & Zhang, 
2021) even if enrolment rates remain below 1096. Southern Africa appeared 
to have low rates of tutoring as measured by the 2007 survey of the Southern 
and Eastern Africa Consortium for Monitoring Educational Quality (SAC- 
MEQ); but in Eswatini, for example, reported enrolment rates for Grade 6 
students increased from 1% in 2007 to 11% in 2013 (Bray, 2021a, p. 17). 
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Over the same time period, reported rates in Namibia expanded from 3% 
to 6%, and in South Africa they expanded from 4% to 29%. Driving forces 
for the growth included entrepreneurs identifying market opportunities, and 
thus expanded supply as well as expanded demand. 

Patterns of Egypt have particular pertinence because they have much 
influence in the 12 Middle East countries on which the study mainly focuses. 
Shadow education, particularly that delivered by teachers as a supplemen- 
tary occupation, has been a significant phenomenon in Egypt since the mid- 
20th century. As long ago as 1947, the government felt it necessary to pass 
regulations that prohibited teachers — somewhat ineffectively, as it turned 
out — from providing private lessons without permission from their schools 
and the Ministry of Education (Egypt, 1947). Yet low salaries pushed teach- 
ers to find mechanisms to supplement their incomes, and private tutoring 
became a norm. As noted by Cook and El-Refaee (2016), by the mid-1990s 
private tutoring had become an industry with revenue estimated equivalent 
to US$2 billion. Teachers, they added (p. 297), ‘were paid so poorly (on 
average less than $100 per month) that they simply had to supplement their 
income with tutoring in order to make ends meet’. Despite policy initiatives 
to address the situation (see, e.g. Bahaa el Din, 1997, p. 99), the practice 
in Egypt continued unabated. A 2012 national survey reported that 33% 


Box 2.1 Perceptions of Incidence — the Arab 
Region and Beyond 


In 1995, Qatar’s Minister of Education and Culture, Mohammad 
Abdel Rahim Kafoud (quoted by Hasan, 1996, p. 45), stated that pri- 
vate tutoring ‘only exists in certain Arab countries’. Presumably he 
included Qatar on this list, and probably also Egypt, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia. But he was mistaken in his impression that private tutoring 
did not exist elsewhere. It was firmly grounded in parts of East Asia 
and also in countries as diverse as Greece, India and Mauritius. 

Yet despite these historical patterns and subsequent expansion, 
general awareness and accompanying discussion about private tutor- 
ing are limited both in the Arab countries and more widely. This 
observation underlines the need both to undertake and to disseminate 
more research. Data cited in the present study (and elsewhere) about 
private tutoring in other world regions can help expand awareness in 
the Arab countries; and by corollary, discussions in the present study 
can help readers elsewhere to know more about the Arab region. 
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of students even in Grade 1 were receiving private (one-to-one) lessons, and 
that a further 9% were in fee-paying help groups; in Grade these numbers 
were 6, 61% and 12%; in Grade they were 9, 64% and 1096; and in Grade 
they were 12, 56% and 2% (Assaad & Krafft, 2015, p. 24). 


Positives and negatives 


On the positive side, private tutoring can help slow learners to keep up with 
peers. In Rwanda, Nayebare (2013) highlighted the value of a ‘hustle free 
studying environment’ in one-to-one tutoring that can especially support 
introverted students. Some types of group tutoring can also help slow learn- 
ers; and the benefits extend beyond the learners themselves to their fami- 
lies, schools and the wider society. Teachers in the classroom setting benefit 
when slow learners keep up with their peers, not only because other people 
(i.e. the tutors) are providing support but also because that support reduces 
disparities in the regular classrooms. 

At the other end of the scale, private tutoring also serves high achievers. 
In this case, the tutoring is more likely to exacerbate disparities in class- 
rooms, but it commonly stretches the high achievers in productive ways. 
Again in the Rwandan context, Nayebare quoted a student receiving tutor- 
ing who wanted not just to be good but able when the national examinations 
came to be ‘perfect in each and every area of the subjects we are doing’. 
Beyond the narrow focus of examinations, such stretching can contribute to 
motivation and to both personal and social development. 

Private tutoring also provides employment and incomes. Employees 
may be full-time or part-time in tutorial centres and in supporting occu- 
pations such as advertising and book production. The Republic of Korea 
experienced noteworthy expansion following the turn of the century. The 
annual increase in the number of private tutors between 2001 and 2006 was 
approximately 7.1%, and by 2009, the sector was reported to be the larg- 
est employer of graduates from the humanities and social sciences (Kim & 
Park, 2013, p. 273). 

Further, the extra incomes may be substantial for teachers undertak- 
ing tutoring alongside their main duties. In Cambodia, a 2013/14 sample 
of secondary teachers reported monthly incomes from tutoring averaging 
596,000 riels (US$166), which meant that these teachers were in effect 
earning almost as much from tutoring as from their official salaries aver- 
aging 633,000 riels (Bray et al., 2016, p. 294). Patterns were even more 
striking in Sri Lanka, where graduate government teachers in 2007 received 
monthly salaries of 12,000 to 15,000 rupees (US$108—135) but could earn 
1,100 rupees per hour from tutoring. One teacher quoted by Samath (2007) 
observed: ‘What I get a month from my government job can be earned in 3 
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or 4 days [of tutoring]’. Such patterns even had an indirect benefit for the 
authorities managing the education system. The arrangement helped to keep 
teachers in the profession despite low official salaries. 

However, private tutoring by default maintains and exacerbates social 
inequalities because prosperous families can secure more and better-quality 
tutoring than families with lower incomes. In England and Wales, for 
example, Holloway and Kirby (2020, p. 173) noted survey statistics show- 
ing that 31.296 of children from highly affluent backgrounds had received 
private tutoring compared with 20.6% from medium-affluence households 
and 15.5% from low-affluence households; and compounding these quan- 
titative disparities presumably were qualitative ones. Similar patterns have 
been identified in societies as different as Japan and Egypt (Entrich, 2018; 
Sieverding et al., 2019), and may be taken as a universal phenomenon. 
Yet issues still arise when tutoring enrolment rates are substantial among 
low-income households. The financial burden is likely to be heavy; and 
when private tutoring becomes the norm, families either have to find ways 
to invest in it alongside others or face the prospect of being left out of the 
race altogether. 

Further issues arise when serving teachers provide supplementary tutor- 
ing. In particular, they may be tempted to neglect their regular classes, for 
which they have standardised payment regardless of quality, in order to 
devote effort to their private tutoring. Even more problematic, teachers who 
tutor their existing students may deliberately cut content from their regu- 
lar classes in order to promote demand for private tutoring (Bray, 2013b; 
2021b). This is what Jayachandran (2014) has called ‘incentives to perform 
badly'. 

Supply and demand are obviously linked to each other in tutoring as much 
as in other domains. In many settings, supply creates demand — because 
families invest in tutoring when it is available, perhaps further motivated 
by the perception that most peers are investing in it and by fear of being 
left behind. Writing about Japan, Dierkes (2013) has highlighted ways that 
companies market their services by stoking anxieties in what he calls an 
‘insecurity industry’. Ball and Youdell (2008, p. 98) have similarly noted 
that specialist childhood and parenting magazines ‘thrive on both the com- 
mercial exploitation of anxiety and childhood generally as a new market 
opportunity’. This is related to hidden social dynamics that shift the burdens 
of responsibility, security and risk management from the state to the parents 
(Doherty & Dooley, 2018). 

Elaborating, social competition is a key driver of demand for tutoring 
in societies of all kinds — both prosperous and impoverished. Intensified 
by the forces of globalisation, families increasingly feel that schooling is 
not by itself sufficient in the efforts to achieve social mobility or to retain 
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existing social status in the middle and upper classes. Some families invest 
in shadow education to compensate for perceived inadequacies of school- 
ing, while others recognise that the schooling is good but still want more. 
This factor helps to explain why private tutoring is prevalent not only 
in poorly resourced education systems, such as those of Bangladesh and 
Zimbabwe (Mahmud, 2021; Bukaliya, 2019), but also in well-resourced 
societies such as Germany and Singapore (Guill et al., 2020; Teo & Koh, 
2020). Some families also seek private tutoring to keep their children 
gainfully occupied outside schooling hours, and to ‘outsource’ the stresses 
of supervising homework. Again such factors are evident in societies as 
diverse as France (Oller & Glasman, 2013) and Togo (Amouzou-Glikpa, 
2018). 


Note 


1 However, fierce regulations issued by China's central government in 2021 
(China, 2021) greatly reduced supply of private tutoring, at least in the short run. 
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3 Middle East contexts 


Educational and cultural commonalities 


Since this is a study of education, perhaps the greatest significant com- 
monality for present purposes is operation of the globalised model for 
schooling — albeit with variations — with primary and secondary sections, 
grades, term-times/vacations, classrooms, trained teachers, and examina- 
tions at watershed points. Accompanying this commonality are administra- 
tive structures with Ministries of Education at the top, various intermediate 
bodies depending on the sizes of the countries, and school administrations 
headed by principals. Such features are so standardised across the globe 
that they are often taken for granted. Their existence may be illustrated by 
the fact that Ofori-Attah's (2008) book entitled Going to School in the Mid- 
dle East and North Africa appeared in a series entitled The Global School 
Room — though even that book seemed to feel that the globalised features 
did not deserve specific comment. The fact that the countries addressed 
by the current study all operate standard models for schooling, and do so 
within labour markets that reward certain types of academic achievement, 
means that many features of private tutoring in other parts of the world have 
pertinence to the Middle East, and vice versa. 

Beyond this global commonality in the nature of schooling, the 12 coun- 
tries share cultural features. Among the most significant is the role of Ara- 
bic, which shapes peer groups and information flows. Also, in all countries, 
Islam is the dominant religion and brings associated culture, for example, in 
social hierarchy and gender roles. 

These cultural features contribute to commonalities in school curricula. 
Most obvious is that Arabic is a core subject, though supplemented by Eng- 
lish as an international language. Islamic studies are also core subjects for 
most students, at least in government schools. And cultural features also 
shape the tone of educational delivery. Thus, as observed by Kirdar (2017, 
p. 1), school curricula across much of the region transmit “prepackaged 
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bodies of knowledge that reinforce discipline’ but, she felt, ‘bear little need 
to relate to either students’ concerns and interests or national needs’ (see 
also Rohde & Alayan, 2012, p. 4). 


Social, economic and political diversities 


Despite these commonalities, within the region are major social, economic 
and political diversities. First, taking the nation-state as a unit and noting 
population, Iraq has 40.6 million people while Bahrain has only 1.7 mil- 
lion (Table 3.1). By contrast, Bahrain is by far the most densely populated 
with 2,180 people per square kilometre, while Oman has just 22. Population 
size and density are among significant factors for entrepreneurs consider- 
ing offer of services that accompany or provide alternatives to public edu- 
cation systems. Even more important to entrepreneurs is wealth. Whereas 
Qatar’s per capita GDP was US$70,700, Yemen’s was US$900. Household 
incomes clearly shape families’ ability to afford private educational services 
and therefore underpin tutoring in prosperous societies, but tutoring may 
also be evident in low-income societies because state budgets for education 
are constrained and families decide to stretch their own resources in order 
to bridge gaps. 


Table 3.1 Features of Middle East Countries 


Country Area (km?) Population Density Per capita Official 
(2020, (per GDP (2018, language(s) 
million) km?) US$) 


Bahrain 780 1.7 2,180 25,900 Arabic 
Iraq 438,317 40.6 93 5,900 Arabic, 
Kurdish 
Jordan 92,300 10.2 110 4,300 Arabic 
Kuwait 17,820 4.3 241 30,800 Arabic 
Lebanon 10,452 6.8 645 9,300 Arabic 
Oman 212,460 4.6 22 19,300 Arabic 
Palestine 6,220 4.8 772 3,600 Arabic 
Qatar 11,437 2.4 210 . 70,700 Arabic 
Saudi Arabia 2,149,600 34.7 16 23,600 Arabic 
Syria 185,180 21.4 116 n.a. Arabic 
United Arab Emirates 82,880 9.2 111 40,700 Arabic 
Yemen 527,970 29.7 56 900 Arabic 


Sources: Various, including Attps://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Middle East; https://en.wikipedia. 
org/wiki/List of Middle Eastern countries by population, accessed 1 March 2020. 


Note: n.a. = not available. 
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Also of major contextual importance are political factors. Abdel-Moneim 
(2016, pp. 52—54), with a broader focus on the MENA region, distinguished 
between the ‘rentier states’ and the ‘socialist republics’. Most prominent 
among the former were the high-income GCC countries, in which the ruling 
elites had substantial resources to distribute to their populations. In contrast 
were the socialist republics, most obviously Egypt and others that since the 
early 1950s had been influenced by the Arab socialist project led by Egyp- 
tian President Gamal Abdel Nasser. In 1958, Syria integrated with Egypt in 
the United Arab Republic (which included the Palestinian Gaza Strip) until 
separation again in 1961 following which it nevertheless retained close ties. 
Other socialist republics have included Algeria, Tunisia, Sudan and Yemen 
(Richards & Waterbury, 2008, p. 291). However, classifications cannot be 
clear-cut. Thus, although many non-GCC countries in the Levant do not 
rely on a single natural resource, they receive substantial remittances from 
workers in rentier states along with foreign aid of various kinds. Further- 
more, although Iraq has oil resources, its development track from the early 
1960s was ‘clearly influenced by the socialist model in terms of domestic 
and social policies as well as regional and international politics’ (Abdel- 
Moneim, 2016, p. 53). 

These political and related economic and social frameworks have vari- 
ous strands of relevance for education, including private tutoring. Prior to 
the oil boom of 1960s and 1970s, Kuwait, Qatar, Bahrain and the Emirates 
that now comprise the UAE had low incomes, were thinly populated, and 
had very limited educational provision. In Qatar, for example, before the 
start of modern schooling in the 1950s, the only form of education was the 
traditional provision by one teacher (Mutawa) to groups of girls or boys 
(al Kuttab) and mainly focused on memorisation of the Quran with basic 
Arabic orthography and simple arithmetic (Al-Maadheed, 2017, p. 180). In 
1952, Qatar had just one elementary school (for boys); yet by 1980, it had 
141 schools (71 for boys and 70 for girls). Kuwait had a longer history 
of schooling in the accepted contemporary mode, with the first institution 
having been established in 1911 (Al Sharekh, 2017, p. 138); but provision 
remained very limited prior to independence in 1961 and the creation of a 
Ministry of Education the following year. Similarly, prior to 1970 Oman 
had ‘no comprehensive educational system’ (Al Ghanboosi, 2017, p. 157), 
and in that year had only 16 schools. However, the numbers expanded 
dramatically to 207 schools in 1975, to 588 in 1985, and then to 953 in 
1995. Comparable patterns were evident elsewhere in what are now the 
GCC countries, stimulated by resources from oil and the visions of their 
respective governments. Yet while oil provided financial resources, person- 
nel to operate the schools had to be recruited from elsewhere. Egypt was 
a major source, supplemented by neighbours including Lebanon, Jordan, 
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Syria and Palestine (Ridge et al., 2017). The teachers and administrators 
brought with them their accustomed approaches, including those concern- 
ing private tutoring. 

Also pertinent are the severe disruptions experienced by Iraq, Lebanon, 
Syria and Yemen from civil war or other armed conflict; and Palestine has 
much ongoing ambiguity about its relationship with Israel in conjunction 
with sharp political differences within and between the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. These conflicts have damaged national economies and have 
consumed considerable government resources, with resulting restrictions 
on finance available for schooling. Yemen is the poorest country among the 
12 considered in this study, in part because of many decades of civil war. 
Syria’s economy has also been severely damaged; and within Syria, the 
regimes that dominate different parts of the country have contrasting views 
of schooling (Fayek, 2017). Lebanon also has much internal diversity. It 
is governed on a system of ‘consociation’, which is a political method for 
power-sharing in the mosaic of religious sectarian and other communities; 
and this system has implications for education as well as for other domains 
(Abouchedid & Bou Zeid, 2017; Mahfouz, 2021). 

Returning to the GCC countries, a further contextual feature concerns the 
scale and composition of non-national (expatriate) populations. All GCC 
countries have considerable numbers of non-nationals, with many employ- 
ees for manual labour at one end of social class and for high-level manage- 
ment at the other end. Most striking are Qatar and the UAE, where in both 
cases non-nationals comprise 87% of the total populations; and among the 
seven UAE emirates, non-nationals comprise 91% in Dubai (Table 3.2). 
Within the UAE as a whole, the largest groups are Indian (27% of the total 
population), Pakistani (13%), Filipino (6%) and Egyptian (4%); but the fur- 
ther 39% of the total population comprises a very wide range, including 
East Asians, West Europeans, North Americans, and Sub-Saharan Africans. 
Some non-nationals leave their families in their own countries, but others 
bring their families including school-aged children. Among pertinent impli- 
cations for the present study is that the non-national families also bring their 
own cultural attitudes towards private tutoring. 


Roles of the state 


The 12 countries addressed by this study show some similarities but also 
striking diversity in both official and de facto roles of the state in educa- 
tion. At the overarching level, all governments proclaim adherence to the 
principle that education is a human right that they have a duty to actualise 
and protect in line with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (United 
Nations, 1948) and the Convention on the Rights of the Child (United 
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Table 3.2 National and Non-national Populations, GCC Countries 


Population Population Population 
(million) national (%) non-national (%) 
Bahrain 1.7 45 55 
Kuwait 4.3 30 70 
Oman 4.6 56 44 
Qatar 2.4 13 87 
Saudi Arabia 34.7 62 38 
United Arab Emirates 9.2 13 87 
Dubai 3:3 9 91 
Abu Dhabi 3:2 19 81 
Sharjah 1.5 12 88 
Ajman 0.5 n.a. n.a. 
Ras al-Khaimah 0.4 24 76 
Fujairah 0.2 39 61 
Umm al-Quwain 0.1 n.a. n.a. 


Sources: /ttps://gulfmigration.org/gcc-total-population-and-percentage-of-nationals-and-non- 
nationals-in-gcc-countries-national-statistics-2017—2018-with-numbers/, | https://en.wikipedia. 
org/wiki/Middle East, https://gulfmigration.org/uae-population-estimates-by-nationality-emirati- 
non-emirati-and-sex-last-available-estimates-as-of-march-2018/ accessed 6 February 2021. 


Notes: Statistics are for most recent year, in most cases 2018. n.a. — not available. 


Nations, 1989). However, the details of enactment vary; and while the 
United Nations resolutions envisage full and equal access to public schools, 
they do not pre-empt the existence of private schools. Private tutoring was 
not a part of the agenda in 1948, so is absent from consideration in the Uni- 
versal Declaration even though it may be a major instrument for creating 
and maintaining social inequalities (Bray & Kwo, 2013). It was also absent 
from the Convention on the Rights of the Child; and it has no specific place 
in the related Abidjan Principles on the Right to Education (Abidjan Princi- 
ples, 2019; Adamson et al., 2021). Governments then determine their own 
approaches not only to the overall roles of the state in education but also to 
private tutoring and the issues that it raises. 

Among the 12 countries considered in this study, the GCC countries may 
again be considered as one group and the other six countries as another 
group. Yet again much diversity in the official and de facto roles of the state 
is evident within each group. 

Concerning the GCC countries, it is useful to commence with Saudi Ara- 
bia, where the authorities have chosen far-reaching roles for the state. Public 
expenditures on education rose in the 1970s and 1980s, and then stabilised 
at a high level. In 2006, only Costa Rica, Lesotho and Oman were reported 
to devote higher percentages of their budgets to public education (Henry & 
Springborg, 2010, p. 230). Saudi Arabia's 2006 figure represented 6.8% of 
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GDP, contrasting with 4.1% as the average for upper-middle-income coun- 
tries and 5.4% for high-income countries, and was exceeded by only a hand- 
ful of other countries including Denmark, Norway, Israel and Tunisia. Later 
figures indicated even higher expenditures. Aldaghishy (2019, p. 116) cited 
official indications that in 2009 education consumed 26.0% of the govern- 
ment budget and 9.5% of GDP. 

Despite these expenditures, according to Aldaghishy (2019, p. 9), the 
quality of much education in Saudi Arabia was considered mediocre, 
especially when viewed from the perspective of economics and employ- 
ment; and although various measures were introduced to improve cost- 
effectiveness, they were not perceived to have much impact. In 2016, for 
example, the average teacher to pupil ratio was 1:9, compared with 1:15 in 
what was described as the regional standard and 1:25 in the international 
standard (but much greater in many low-income countries); yet the coun- 
try had performed among the lowest in the international benchmarking 
TIMSS of 2003, 2007, 2011 and 2015 (Aldaghishy, 2019, p. 99).! Private 
tutoring, which might have boosted performance, was frowned upon; but 
the government did allow public schools to provide remunerated supple- 
mentary services in ‘centres for educational services’ for students seeking 
either remedial support or enrichment (Al-Husseini, 2012; Saudi Arabia, 
2015). 

Patterns in Dubai, which has the largest population of the UAE’s seven 
Emirates, provide a contrast. Compared with Saudi Arabia, Dubai has 
even greater per capita GDP and thus available resources; but for the edu- 
cation of non-national populations, which comprise 91% of the total, the 
state has historically played a minimal role. Public schools are designated 
to serve Emiratis rather than non-nationals, and in 2019 served only 10% 
of the total student population (Al Ali et al., 2019, p. 1). Prior to the mid- 
2000s, neither the national authorities nor the Dubai government had a firm 
grasp on patterns in the private sector, and in 2006 they recognised a lack 
of even basic data on teachers, students, transition rates and infrastructure 
(Thacker & Cuadra, 2014, p. 22). In that year, the Knowledge and Human 
Development Authority (KHDA) was established to undertake oversight of 
the private sector, and by stages it became a well-organised and powerful 
institution for monitoring and regulation. However, even with this oversight 
the bulk of Dubai's schooling remained unsupported by the government. As 
such, the model contrasted sharply with that in Saudi Arabia, where even 
the private-oriented body created in 2008 to strengthen market forces in 
education, Tatweer Education Holding Company, was operated with public 
funding (Aldaghishy, 2019, p. 82). Like their counterparts in Saudi Arabia, 
the Dubai government is ambivalent about private tutoring. In 2012, the 
KHDA considered questions about licensing and accompanying regulations 
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for private tutoring enterprises (Shabbanari, 2012), but decided largely to 
continue with a laissez-faire approach (KHDA, 2013). 

Patterns in Qatar provide a third variation. Per capita incomes in Qatar 
are even greater than those in Dubai, and the authorities, like their coun- 
terparts in Saudi Arabia, have made available considerable resources for 
education. Again, however, they have been disappointed by qualitative per- 
formance as demonstrated by international benchmarks, in this case, the 
Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA) managed by the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) (AI- 
Maadheed, 2017, p. 193). 

Within Qatar, as in Dubai, private schools dominate. In 2017/18, they 
accommodated 61.8% of students, compared with 38.2% in public schools 
(Qatar, 2020, p. x1). Within the private sector are three types: international 
schools (locally known as English private schools), community schools 
offering curricula from other countries such as India, France, Germany 
and Japan, and private Arabic schools that stress the Arabic language and 
Islamic studies (Al-Maadheed, 2017, pp. 185—186). In an effort to shake up 
the public schools, a reform initiated in 2001 transformed them into Inde- 
pendent Schools comparable to the Charter Schools in the USA, and Eng- 
lish to some extent displaced Arabic as the medium of instruction. This shift 
caused many reverberations and was reversed in 2016 (Abdel-Moneim, 
2020). The language policy had the unintended consequence of expanding 
demand for private tutoring both to enhance competence in English and to 
maintain competence in Arabic. Despite the low achievement of students 
in public schools and the fact that private schools are the majority, private 
tutoring 1s officially prohibited though in practice has been widespread. 

Contrasting with the aforementioned prosperous GCC countries are the 
others in which economic stringency combines with political forces to create 
very different circumstances. Thus, commencing with Lebanon, the 18 offi- 
cially recognised sectarian communities living under the national umbrella 
all have their own education systems; and, as remarked by Mahfouz (2021, 
p. 109), Lebanon *has never had a state-led development system'. During 
and after the 1975-1990 civil war, the Ministry of Education attempted to 
cultivate social unity through a cohesive curriculum and national assess- 
ments for both private and public schools, and opened more public schools. 
However, economic and political forces brought continued challenges. In 
2005, public expenditures on education represented 2.6% of GDP, but by 
2011, they had declined to 1.6% (Soueid et al., 2014, p. 4). Private expen- 
ditures formed 4.7% of GDP in 2011, making a total of 7.3% in that year. 
Thus, private expenditures were by far the dominant domain. 

Mahfouz (2021, p. 112) added remarks about the impact of neoliberalism 
in Lebanon as the 2010s progressed. Private schools comprised over half 
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the total, and an average of five public schools per year closed while new 
private schools (especially for-profit ones) were opened. Neoliberalism, 
Mahfouz remarked (p. 112), ‘contributed to the collapse of public educa- 
tion . . . by surfacing tensions between the right to education and freedom 
of education'. Private tutoring flourished alongside schooling, and many 
families found that they were ‘paying for two schools’ (Al-Haj, 2018). 

Further contrasts may be made with Syria and Yemen, both of which have 
suffered from internal conflict and weak governments (Samier, 2021). Prior 
to Syria's 2011 protests that escalated into civil war, the country is reported 
to have had ‘a good basic education system with good reputation, controlled 
and run by the state’ (Fayek, 2017, p. 98). The subsequent conflict led to 
the decline and decimation. Areas remaining under control of the regime led 
by President Bashar Al-Assad sought to maintain schooling operations but 
had to do so in the face of much physical damage to facilities and emotional 
damage to students, parents and teachers. Similar remarks applied both to 
areas under rebel control and to those under the control of the Islamic State of 
Iraq and Syria (ISIS). Even in the areas served by the Al-Assad government, 
by 2016 over a quarter of the teachers had left their posts. Many teachers, 
from all regions, had left the country altogether. In the ISIS-controlled area, 
schooling was radically reoriented to *shape the minds of children according 
to [the regime's] extreme interpretation of Islam' (Fayek, 2017, p. 107). AII 
teachers and administrative staff were forced to attend Sharia courses and 
threatened with physical punishment for violations of the ISIS educational 
policy. Under such circumstances, private tutoring may have served some 
Syrian families as a default replacement and supplement for schooling, but 
in the ISIS-controlled areas in at least some instances it met harsh penalties? 

Parallels in Yemen included the diversion of budgetary and human 
resources from education to the military, and related demands of the warring 
factions (Samier, 2021). In the mid-2010s, 80% of the population needed 
assistance to meet essential needs of food, water, healthcare and shelter, 
and for protecting their basic rights including education (Al-Hussaini & 
Modhesh, 2017, p. 248). About 1096 of the population had been displaced, 
and armed conflict had resulted in both the loss of male breadwinners for 
many families and notable increase in recruiting children as soldiers. The 
state remained the dominant supplier of schooling, with the private sector 
offering only 4.7% of enrolments in 2012/13, and government expenditures 
on education increased from 13% of the total budget in 2008 to 19% in 
2011 (Al-Hussaini & Modhesh, 2017, p. 252). However, these proportions 
were of a modest overall budget because of economic stringency. In these 
circumstances, private tutoring may for some families have been a default 
strategy to bridge gaps (New Arab, 2018; Al-Sabahi, 2021), though most 
were unable to afford it. 
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In summary, considerable diversity exists in both the official and the de 
facto roles of the state concerning education in the 12 countries covered 
by this study. The aforementioned remarks on Saudi Arabia, Dubai and 
Qatar could be elaborated in the GCC context with observations about the 
other UAE emirates and about Bahrain, Kuwait and Oman. Likewise, in 
the other group, the remarks about Lebanon, Syria and Yemen could be 
elaborated with observations about Iraq, Jordan and Palestine. The implica- 
tions of these contextual factors will become further evident in the follow- 
ing remarks that turn more specifically to the scale and nature of shadow 
education, to its educational and social impact, and to policy implications. 


Notes 


1 Saudi Arabia also performed poorly in the 2019 TIMSS survey as recorded 
by the TIMSS and PIRLS Databases, Boston College (https://timssandpirls. 
bc.edu). 

2 In2015, for example, the Syrian press reported ISIS whipping of teachers who 
had provided private tutoring and of fathers of female students who had received 
private tutoring (Arabic Sky News, 2015). 
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4 Scale and nature of 
shadow education 


Enrolment rates 


As shown in Box 4.1, the phenomenon of private tutoring is not new in 
the Middle East region but has considerably expanded in recent decades. 
A 2012 overview of Arab states stated that shadow education in a sub- 
region, including Bahrain, Kuwait, Lebanon, Iraq, Oman and the UAE, ‘had 
spread in all educational stages from elementary to higher studies’ (League 
of Arab States, 2012, p. 8). It estimated that 50% of students in these coun- 
tries had received private tutoring during their primary or secondary school- 
ing, and that this percentage might reach to 85% in the final grade. 


Box 4.1 A Long-standing Issue 


Writing about Kuwait, Hussein (1987) reported that even in the mid- 
1960s some of the students in the school where he taught received 
private lessons at home. Indeed, the Ministry of Education had issued 
a circular on the matter as early as 1962 (Kuwait, 1962). By the mid- 
1980s, Hussein wrote (p. 91), the problem was ‘felt everywhere’: 


It affects students in their schools, it reaches into their homes, and 
now there are so-called institutes in all areas of Kuwait which 
are directed by teachers from the end of school until midnight. 
They are charging [considerable fees] for a 45-minute lesson in 
secondary school mathematics. The problem is also spreading to 
intermediate (Grades 4-7) and even primary students. 


Other reports from the same era and earlier, such as those by AI- 
Khatib (1982) in Jordan and by Jamal (1965) in Saudi Arabia, pointed 
in a similar direction. 
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Table 4.1 elaborates with country-by-country snapshots. Some stud- 
ies had limited samples and less rigour than might have been desired, 
but are nevertheless useful. Table 4.2 supplements with TIMSS data for 
2015 and 2019 that were collected with more rigorous sampling.' They 
only refer to Grade 8, however, and the time perspective is limited by the 


Table 4.1 Scale of Shadow Education in Middle East Countries 


Bahrain 


Traq 


Jordan 


Among 290 students surveyed by Albuhi and Alsadah (1994) in 28 
schools, 69% were receiving tutoring. Within the sample, 84% 
of primary, 58% of intermediate, and 65% of secondary students 
were receiving tutoring. Students in private schools received more 
tutoring than counterparts in public schools. 

Enrolment rates evidently remained high. For example, Abbas, Nawal 
(2020) quoted a teacher who referred to ‘unprecedented attendance 
in private tutoring’, especially for secondary students; and another 
teacher who provided tutoring described a ‘super busy schedule 
from the moment I leave school until midnight’. 

Further data from TIMSS in 2015 and 2019 are presented in Table 4.2 

Private tutoring emerged visibly when economic crisis allied to the 
1980-1988 Iraq—Iran war undermined teachers’ salaries (Iraq, 2012). 
By the 1990s, tutoring had become a norm in the context of perceived 
poor-quality public schooling (Shadbash & Albakaa, 2017, p. 23). 

A 1996 Al-Qadisiyah University study examined the experiences of 
514 veterinary and education students when they were in Grades 
6-12 (Jassem & Kazem, 2001). The researchers found that 21% 
of males and 24% of females had received tutoring in at least one 
subject. English and mathematics were the most popular subjects. 

A 2019/20 random survey of 120 Grade 11 students in four high 
schools found that 70% of males and 72% of females were 
receiving private tutoring (Kamil, 2021, p. 412). 

A 1992/93 survey of 718 upper secondary science students, 
comprising 996 of the total in 27 schools of Greater Amman, 
focused on mathematics (Al-Ahmad, 1994). It found that 51% were 
receiving private tutoring in the subject. 

In a 2004/05 survey, 54% of 1,037 parents from all main regions 
indicated that their children had received tutoring during primary 
and/or secondary schooling (Alhabashna & Alnaemi, 2012). Grade 
11 students had the highest enrolment rates (5496), followed by 
Grade 10 (1296). They received tutoring mainly in mathematics 
(33%), English (31%), biology (13%), and Arabic (11%). Enrolment 
rates were higher for males than for females except in Grade 1. 

Alhawarin and Karaki (2012, p. 131), citing data from the 2010 
Jordan Labor Market Panel Survey, indicated that about 15% of 
households spent money on private tutoring, mainly to prepare 
their children for the Higher Secondary Education Examination. 

Table 4.2 presents further data from TIMSS in 2015 and 2019. 


Kuwait 


Lebanon 


Oman 


Palestine 
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A 1987 survey of 934 students in Grades 5-12 who were being 
tutored in at least one subject found that 77% were receiving 
tutoring in mathematics, 55% in physics, 45% in chemistry, 12% 
in biology, 15% in English, 6% in Arabic, and 2% in religion 
(Hussein, 1987, p. 94). 

In 2009, researchers surveyed 785 students and 274 parents 
at different secondary schools of five cities (Al-Salhi et al., 
2009). Among the students, 69% said that they were receiving 
tutoring, but 86% of parents said that their children were 
receiving it. 

A random sample of 40 students in Grades 11—12 in four schools 
of one district found that 62.596 were receiving private tutoring 
(Al-Mari & Al-Khamees, 2013). 

A random 1% sample of parents throughout the country found 
that 44% of children across all grades were receiving tutoring 
(Al-Shati & Sabti, 2012). 

Table 4.2 presents further data from TIMSS in 2015 and 2019. 

Dabaga (2014, p. 135) indicated that many families wanted their 
children to join English-medium universities in Lebanon or abroad. 
They received tutoring, especially in English, for high-stakes 
examinations. The phenomenon is also remarked upon by many 
press commentaries (e.g. Abdulkareem, 2015; Alawya, 2017; 
Al-Haj, 2018; Farhat, 2014). Table 4.2 presents further data from 
TIMSS in 2015 and 2019. 

A 2012 report noted significant expansion of private tutoring, 
especially among Grades 10 and 11 students in Muscat, in the 
context of growing household incomes and expatriate teachers' 
desires to supplement their salaries (Oman, 2012). Male 
students received more tutoring than females because of the 
lack of female tutors and long-standing traditions that restricted 
female students from visiting tutors in their homes and from 
using public transport. Table 4.2 presents further data from 
TIMSS in 2019. 

A 2016 survey of 100 female students in Grades 10—12 at different 
schools in the Gaza Strip found that 69% received tutoring (Askr & 
Al-Shrehi, 2016). Among them, 85% received tutoring in English, 
69% in mathematics, 19% in physics, 16% in chemistry, and 11% 
in Arabic. 

A 2018 survey of 122 female Grade 11 students in one East 
Jerusalem school found that 25% of arts stream students 
received tutoring, mainly in English (57%) and Arabic (23%) 
(Al-Atrash, 2018). In the science stream, 3896 of students 
received tutoring, mainly in English (2396), physics (2096) and 
mathematics (896). 


(Continued) 
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Table 4.1 (Continued) 


Qatar 


Saudi 
Arabia 


Syria 


United 


Arab 
Emirates 


Brewer et al. (2007, p. 31), citing official sources, indicated that in 
1995/96, about a third of students in public schools received private 
lessons. 

The 2012 PISA survey reported that 59% of 15-year-olds were 
receiving supplementary tutoring, though the responses could 
include unpaid as well as paid tutoring (Entrich, 2021). 

A 2015 national survey secured information from 1,803 students 
in 38 secondary schools (Alemadi et al., 2016, p. 22). Across 
all school types, 46% of Qatari and 28% of expatriate students 
received private tutoring. In international schools, respective 
figures were 55% and 39%. 

A 2018 follow-up survey collected data from 1,639 students in 34 
schools (Sellami, 2019, p. 12). Proportions of students receiving 
tutoring were 38% in Grade 8, 40% in Grade 9, 35% in Grade 11 
and 56% in Grade 12. In government schools, the proportion was 
45%, and in international schools it was 34%. 

Table 4.2 presents further data from TIMSS in 2015 and 2019. 

A 2013 survey of 300 randomly selected students in 30 Jeddah girls’ 
secondary schools found that, discarding the 1296 who did not 
respond to the question, 97% of students were receiving tutoring 
and only 3% were not (Taeb & Falmbaan, 2013). Table 4.2 presents 
further data from TIMSS in 2015 and 2019. 

Ghanem et al. (2021) surveyed 377 parents of lower-secondary 
students in Lattakia city. Almost all (94.596) reported that their 
children received private tutoring in at least three subjects. Other 
authors have also highlighted the phenomenon, albeit without 
statistical data (see, e.g. Al-Marashli, 2012; Al-Yousifi, 2015; Enab 
Baladi, 2019; Shamra, 2020). It is driven especially by teachers? 
low salaries. 

A 1995/96 survey of 2,975 Emirati intermediate and secondary school 
students across the country found that 90% were receiving tutoring 
(Bouklah & Al-Khayal, 1997). 

A 2011 study of 180 Emirati students in the foundation year at UAE 
University found that 66% had received tutoring during their last 
year of schooling (Farah, 2011, p. 2). 

A 2012/13 Dubai survey of students in Grades 9 and 12 indicated that 
49% had received tutoring in the past year (KHDA, 2013, p. 17). 

In Indian-curriculum schools, 7096 had received tutoring, while in 
schools following Ministry of Education, US and UK curricula, the 
proportion was 3896. Among Arab expatriate children (Bahrain, 
Egypt, Jordan, Palestine, Qatar, Saudi Arabia and Syria), an 
average of 31% had received private tutoring. Grade 12 proportions 
(63%) were greater than Grade 9 (37%). 

The 2012 PISA survey reported that 54.0% of 15-year-olds were 
receiving supplementary tutoring, though the responses could 
include unpaid as well as paid tutoring (Entrich, 2021). 
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A study by the Abu Dhabi Education Council (cited by Rocha & 
Hamed, 2018, p. 10), which surveyed 57,000 parents of public and 
private school students in the Abu Dhabi Emirate, indicated that 
18.1% of students received private tutoring in Arabic. In addition, 
17.9% of parents said that their children received tutoring in 
English, 19.7% in mathematics and 16.2% in science. 

A 2017/18 national study of 3,929 parents of students in Grades 5, 9, 
10 and 12 indicated that 27% of students were receiving tutoring 
(Rocha & Hamed, 2018, p. 22). Proportions were higher among 
Emiratis (32%) than non-Emiratis (21%). 

Table 4.2 presents further data from TIMSS in 2015 and 2019. 

Yemen The education system has been much damaged by civil war and 
associated economic crisis. Press remarks (e.g. New Arab, 2018) 
and academic studies (e.g. Al-Sabahi, 2021) have highlighted 
absenteeism of teachers from regular classes and a shift to tutoring 
in person or online to bridge gaps. 


fact that TIMSS surveys before 2015 did not collect data on this topic. 
Among the major messages for the present report is that much more and 
better research is needed for both updated and more complete pictures. 
Meanwhile, the collection of snapshots indicates that tutoring has been 
and remains 


* evident in countries of all income categories; 

* especially common in senior-secondary schooling as students face ter- 
minal examinations, but also evident in primary and junior secondary 
schooling; 

e commonly received by students in both private and public schools; 

* accessed in all social classes, but especially in middle classes (who can 
afford, and aim to retain their status) compared with lower classes (who 
are economically constrained) and upper classes (who have alternative 
ways to retain status through finance and social contacts); 

* especially demanded in mathematics and languages (particularly Eng- 
lish, and also to some extent Arabic), and in physics and chemistry for 
students in science streams; and 

* more common in urban than rural areas. 


Elaborating on Table 4.2, the TIMSS data are especially helpful because 
they show national samples. In addition, Abu Dhabi and Dubai are shown 
independently as ‘benchmarking participants’ (Martin et al., 2016). As 
might be expected, enrolment rates were greater in mathematics than in 
science. In 2015, for mathematics, they ranged from 57.995 in Kuwait 
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Table 4.2 Grade 8 Enrolment Rates and Motives in Supplementary Tutoring, 
TIMSS, 2015 and 2019 (%) 


Country 2015 2019 
Enrolment Among | Among Enrolment Among Among 
rate students students rate students students 
receiving receiving receiving receiving 
tutoring, tutoring, tutoring, tutoring, 
motive motive motive | motive 
was to was to was to was to 
excelin keep up excelin keep up 
class in class class in class 
Bahrain Mathematics 54.7 65.2 34.8 46.2 67.7 32.3 
Science 48.2 62.6 37.4 377 63.4 36.6 
Jordan Mathematics 50.3 80.0 20.0 45.9 16.5 23.5 
Science 44.9 72.0 28.0 38.2 67.3 32.7 
Kuwait Mathematics 57.9 71.8 28.1 54.8 71.5 28.5 
Science 42.9 65.7 34.3 38.3 65.5 34.5 
Lebanon Mathematics 47.1 68.3 31.7 40.2 61.7 38.3 
Science 42.1 53.8 46.2 36.3 49.3 50.7 
Oman Mathematics n.a. ma. n.a. 39.6 60.4 39.6 
Science n.à. n.a. n.a. 29.9 50.8 49.2 
Qatar Mathematics 44.9 65.0 35.0 35.6 66.0 44.0 
Science 35.9 60.7 39.3 28.2 63.8 36.2 
Saudi Mathematics 49.5 72.3 27.7 50.2 72.7 27.3 
Arabia Science 46.3 68.6 31.4 47.0 72.1 24:7 
UAE Mathematics — 38.6 66.6 33.4 35.9 57.9 42.1 
Science 31.5 60.5 39.5 27.7 55.6 44.4 
Abu Mathematics 35.2 60.4 39.6 42.2 49.8 50.2 
Dhabi Science 25.2 54.7 45.3 35.6 43.0 57.0 
Dubai Mathematics n.a. ma. n.a. 35.5 58.6 41.4 
Science n.à. na. n.a. 24.2 67.4 32.6 


Source: TIMSS and PIRLS Databases, Boston College Attps://timssandpirls.bc.edu. 


n.a. — not available: Oman did not participate, and Dubai was not a benchmarking participant, 
in TIMSS 2015. 


to 38.696 in the UAE (see also Figure 4.1); and for science they ranged 
from 48.2% in Bahrain to 31.5% in the UAE. Since Grade 8 was not a 
significant transition point in these countries, it may be assumed that 
rates were higher in subsequent grades and particularly the last grade 
of secondary schooling at the end of which students sat the high-stakes 
examinations for university entry. The dominant motive indicated by the 
students was to excel in class rather than to keep up. In most (but not 
all) countries, reported enrolment rates dropped slightly between 2015 
and 2019. 
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Figure 4.1 Enrolment Rates in Mathematics Supplementary Tutoring, Eight Coun- 
tries, Grade 8, 2015 and 2019 (94). 


Modes and durations 


The aforementioned data on enrolment rates conceal many variations. First 
is in the modes of instruction, which may include one-to-one, small-group, 
and large-class tutoring. One-to-one tutoring, commonly in the homes of 
either the tutors or the students but perhaps also in cafés, libraries or other 
public spaces, is widely considered by both tutors and families the most 
desirable form because it can be tailored to the students’ needs. It is also 
usually the most costly. Group tutoring can reduce the unit cost, and large- 
class tutoring can reduce it further.* Figure 4.2 shows patterns in the UAE 
for students in a national survey of Grades 5, 9, 10 and 12 (Rocha & Hamed, 
2018, p. 28). In this setting, groups were described as large if they had over 
five students, implying still modest size compared with classes elsewhere 
of 30, 40 or even more. The statistics showed that greater proportions of 
Emirati than non-Emirati students received one-to-one tutoring, probably 
reflecting the higher incomes of Emirati families. 

Also increasingly important as technologies advance, and as both tutors 
and families become more familiar with this mode, is internet tutoring. It 
does not seem to have been considered in the 2018 Qatar survey, but has 
significance even across national borders since tutors and students can even 
be located not only in different suburbs, cities or rural locations but also 
in different countries. Internet tutoring permits savings in money and time 
for travel by the tutor or student, and even other costs may be reduced by 
outsourcing to locations with lower salary levels (Box 4.2). As shown in 
Figure 2.1, online tutoring may be live, recorded or mixed; and dual-tutor 
models may be with humans or artificial intelligence in conjunction with 
teachers. Tutoring by internet was given a great boost across the world, 
including in the Middle East, by closure of schools and face-to-face tutorial 
enterprises during the Covid-19 pandemic that hit in 2020 (Bayoumi, 2020; 
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Figure 4.2 Types of Private Tutoring, UAE, 2018. 
Source: Rocha and Hamed (2018), p. 28. 
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Figure 4.3 Durations of Mathematics Supplementary Tutoring, Eight Countries, 
Grade 8, 2019 (96). Data refer only to those who received some tutoring. 
Students with zero hours are excluded. 


Source: TIMSS and PIRLS Databases, Boston College https://timssandpirls.bc.edu. 


Mahmoud & Al-Dhafiri, 2021; Paracha, 2020; Sherman, 2020). With a need 
to maintain their incomes, and relatively unhampered by bureaucratic tradi- 
tions and rules, private tutors generally shifted to online work more rap- 
idly than schools; and with schools later catching up, families became even 
more habituated to online activities? 

A further dimension for general mapping concerns the duration of 
tutoring. Unlike schooling, which can be assumed to be a regular activity 
occupying students for full days and complete curricula during term-time, 
tutoring may be irregular and partial. The TIMSS questionnaire cited earlier 
did ask students about durations of tutoring, and Figure 4.3 shows responses 
for mathematics tutoring received by Grade 8 students in 2019. The largest 
proportions, reaching 69.896 in Saudi Arabia, received tutoring for less than 
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Box 4.2 Harnessing Technology and Transcending 
National Boundaries 


Saudi Arabia hosts a popular internet platform for private tutoring 
called Noon Academy. Established in 2013, within four years it had 
attracted over a million secondary students; and after a further four 
years it claimed to be ‘loved by 10+ million students and 100k teach- 
ers across 8 countries’. 

Noon employs a ‘freemium’ model, with free initial access and 
then payment for additional services. Flash cards explain educational 
content, and exercises permit students to receive scores. Users can 
then for a fee secure support from private tutors, who respond with 
instant messages or voice calls and can use the phone or tablet to help 
students with graphs and other means. 

During the initial years, most tutors were in Egypt and provided 
their services much more cheaply than Saudi tutors. In 2017, for 
example, whereas Saudi tutors usually charged 180—250 riyals per 
hour (US$48-66), the platform charged around 50 riyals per hour. 

Among keys to the platform’s success has been the combination 
of functionality with social and ‘gamification’ features. Mohammed 
Aldhalaan, Noon's co-founder and chief executive officer, explained: 
*Our fully interactive and fun platform has been built on the insight 
that the biggest obstacle to learning isn't comprehension, but rather 
boredom’. 

Business was also much boosted by Covid-19. Within four months 
of the outbreak, Noon had doubled its userbase by adding three mil- 
lion new students. The next stage of growth was expected to involve 
schools themselves. Mohammed Aldhalaan planned to ‘add function- 
ality that will enable schools around the world to easily utilize the 
platform to address their specific needs’. This was particularly rel- 
evant when students continued to study from home, and was likely to 
become a permanent feature. 


Sources: Paracha (2020); Rahal (2017); www.noonacademy.com. 


four months in the year, probably in the period leading up to the end-of-year 
examinations or during the long vacations. By contrast, 25.0% of students 
in Lebanon received tutoring for more than eight months, which probably 
meant all the year round. Further detail on such matters is desirable and 
should be added to research agendas. 
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Another aspect of duration concerns intensity. Thus, students are likely to 
receive more hours per day as they approach crucial examinations, and then 
possible relaxation until the next season. During the intensive seasons, they 
may receive tutoring before as well as after school, and on weekends and 
during public holidays. The Qatar 2018 national survey of private tutoring 
received by students in Grades 8, 9, 10 and 11 showed that 52% of respond- 
ents received private tutoring weekly (Sellami, 2019, p. 25). The next high- 
est category (20%) received tutoring during examination periods, while 16% 
received daily tutoring, 6% monthly tutoring, and 6% ‘other’. As might be 
expected, prices during the examination season were higher than at other 
seasons — according to one source (Suliman & Alfakki, 2018) typically dou- 
bling the ordinary season price to reach 200 riyals (US$55) per hour. 


Drivers of demand 


In all systems around the world, the fundamental driver of demand for private 
tutoring is social competition. Since performance in schooling is a principal 
vehicle for such competition, most tutoring is underpinned by desire to achieve 
high — or at least adequate — scores in examinations. International research 
has shown that systems with high-stakes assessments at watershed points are 
more likely to have strong incidence of private tutoring (Zwier et al., 2020); 
but even the relatively low-stakes assessments during and at the end of each 
academic year strongly shape private tutoring because they influence students’ 
peer dynamics and self-esteem, and also teachers’ attitudes towards students. 

At the same time, distinctions may be made between low-achieving 
students needing tutoring to keep up with their peers, and high-achieving 
students wanting to maintain and extend their track records. Table 4.2 indi- 
cates that, as reported by the students themselves, high achievement was 
the dominant motive in most countries presented. This matched the broader 
picture conveyed by the TIMSS data, and suggests that private tutoring — at 
least in these subjects and at this grade — is more likely to expand achieve- 
ment gaps than to narrow them. 

Among factors behind these differences are socio-economic dispari- 
ties. Around the world, students in higher social classes are more likely to 
receive private tutoring than counterparts in lower social classes (Entrich, 
2021; Jansen et al., 2021). This pattern reflects not only the ability of these 
families to afford the tutoring but also the stronger ambitions in the higher 
social classes and the students’ already-demonstrated accomplishments in 
initial grades of schooling. 

Within the overall numbers, as noted in Table 4.1, there may be differ- 
ences by subject. In many settings, the subjects in greatest demand are math- 
ematics and languages. In the Middle East, Arabic is certainly important; 
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but since most students feel that they have adequate competence in Arabic, 
a stronger demand is for English. Mathematics and languages are core sub- 
jects not only in themselves but also as keys to success in other subjects. 
Physics, chemistry and to some extent biology are in much demand among 
science-track students, and in general the sciences commonly have higher 
private-tutoring enrolment rates than the arts because they attract more 
ambitious students. Subjects in low demand include geography, history and 
religious studies because they are perceived to be easier and less essential 
for the demonstration of excellence. 

Various qualitative studies shed further light on these matters. In Saudi 
Arabia, for example, Alotaibi (2014, p. 81) interviewed two groups of six 
Grade-12 students and, separately, four parents of those students. Alotaibi 
was particularly interested in tutoring for English. Among the students, the 
core themes were: 


* Difficulty in the subject. When asked why they found the subject dif- 
ficult, most interviewees replied that the teacher ‘did not explain the 
lessons well’. The researcher noted the teacher-dominated environment 
in which students were passive recipients. 

* Weak teacher performance. Compounding the problem of difficulty, 
many teachers were described as weak or heavily burdened. One inter- 
viewee reported: ‘Our teacher is always exhausted when he comes to 
our class; he only turns pages in our textbook!’ Heavy teaching loads 
in Saudi schools were said to obstruct careful planning, and required 
teachers to rush through their lessons. Students then had to turn to 
tutors to reduce their comprehension deficiencies. 

e Examinations. One student felt that his teacher deliberately set diffi- 
cult examinations so that the students would get low marks and then 
come to that teacher for private tutoring. Another student sought pri- 
vate tutoring to gain some idea of the examination format. The exam- 
ination-oriented teaching practices in Saudi classrooms were a major 
determinant of the overall picture. 


The parents had related responses, but with their own emphases (Alotaibi, 
2014, pp. 81—82): 


e Lack of parental follow-up. Some parents hired tutors to free them- 
selves from the burden of tracking their children's progress. Parents 
also felt handicapped by insufficient subject competence, especially in 
the higher grades. 

e Social pressure. One parent stated that ‘Unfortunately, private tutor- 
ing has become a form of social show-off’. Some families, the parent 
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added, hired tutors only because other families in their social circle did 
so. 

*  Student-related causes. When some students received tutoring, oth- 
ers took that as the norm and then pressed their parents to hire tutors. 
Another factor was a weak foundation from intermediate school, per- 
haps from poor teaching but also from cutting classes. Some students 
felt that so long as they could find someone to explain the lessons and 
help them to pass the examinations, they only needed to attend school 
lessons when required by regulations. 

e  School-related causes. Large classes at school prevented teachers from 
giving individual attention. That not only diminished performance but 
also caused parents even to question the utility of schooling. One par- 
ent explained that ‘if our students are not getting the attention they need 
at school, there is no point of sending them there. We could just go for 
private tutoring’. Alongside the teachers’ capacities were the inhibi- 
tions of the students. One parent explained that his son was unwilling 
to raise questions in front of many peers, but would do so more readily 
with a private tutor. Parents also felt that tutoring was more strategic. 
One interviewee referred to the easy-to-study summaries that his son 
received from the tutor, resulting in high marks. 


The aforementioned remarks can to a large extent be generalised across 
subjects, levels and countries (see, e.g. Aldami, 2017 in Iraq; Alkandari, 
2015 in Kuwait; Hatamleh, 2021 in Jordan; Sellami & Le Trung, 2020 in 
Qatar). They show a combination of student, school and family factors, and 
also reflect parental concepts of schooling. Thus, remarking further on the 
parental approval of easy-to-study summaries, Alotaibi (2014, p. 82) noted 
that at least some participants in the educational process were willing to 
tolerate superficial knowledge rather than deep understanding. 

Cultural factors may also be important, including those for non-nation- 
als bringing the cultures from their home countries. Patterns in Dubai are 
instructive, because only a relatively small number of government schools 
exist to serve national families and the majority of schools are operated pri- 
vately for non-nationals. The KHDA, which oversees the private schools, 
has recognised 17 curricular systems, many of which have sub-systems 
(KHDA, 2021). Among countries from which these curricula are derived, 
in addition to the UAE Ministry of Education, are France, Germany, India, 
Iran, Japan, Pakistan, the Philippines, Russia, the UK and the USA. For the 
present study, employing again the metaphor of the shadow, the question 
is to what extent 17 curricular systems generate 17 shadows. The answer 
implied by research in 2012 (KHDA, 2013) was that at least 17 shadows 
would be generated, in part because of the school curricula and the cultures 
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brought by citizens of the countries from which the curricula were derived. 
Thus students in Indian-curriculum schools, reflecting the culture of India 
itself, had much greater enrolment rates in private tutoring than counterparts 
in American-curriculum schools, for example. Another factor concerned the 
business model. Some schools charged high fees and offered individual- 
ised tutoring when needed as part of the total package, while other schools 
charged low fees for a minimal package and then expected parents to pay 
extra for tutoring either within or beyond the school as desired (Bray & 
Ventura, 2022). 

Differences and similarities across genders are also important. Histori- 
cally, Middle East cultures have tended to favour the formal education of 
males more than females; and in some parts of the region, this pattern has 
been carried over to private tutoring.* In addition to the fact that some par- 
ents especially in lower-income countries may favour education of boys 
more than girls, particularly when it has to be paid for, tutoring for girls 
may face practical constraints. Thus, among factors presented, for example, 
in Oman (Oman, Permanent Mission to the League of Arab States, 2012) 
and Palestine (Affaneh & El-Ajez, 1999) are that for cultural reasons female 
students and tutors cannot so easily travel alone for tutoring. With such 
matters in mind, some tutoring institutes specifically advertise provision 
of transport for females. With such support, and perhaps changing cultural 
norms, recent statistics commonly show approximate parity in receipt of 
tutoring or, in some cases, more females than males. Research data, albeit 
in many cases with small samples, include the following: 


e Bahrain. Among 290 students surveyed by Albuhi and Alsadah (1994) 
in 28 schools, 73% of males were receiving tutoring compared with 
64% of females. 

e Iraq. Among 514 university students asked about their experiences in 
Grades 6-12, Jassem and Kazem (2001) found that 21% of males and 
24% of females had received tutoring in at least one subject. The later 
random survey of 120 Grade-11 students in four high schools by Kamil 
(2021) found that 70% of males and 72% of females were receiving 
private tutoring. 

e Jordan. Al Farra (2009, pp. 82-83) surveyed 2,346 students in Grades 
8, 10 and 12 in government and private schools and in Grade 8 in 
schools run by the United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) 
to serve Palestinian refugees living in Jordan. She found that 38% of 
sampled males in the government schools received private tutoring, 
compared with 52% of females. In the private schools respective pro- 
portions were equal at 39%, and in the UNWRA schools they were 
28% for males and 46% for females.? 
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Qatar. A 2012 national survey of students in Grades 8, 9, 11 and 12 by 
the SESRI at Qatar University showed higher male than female enrol- 
ment rates in private tutoring (Mandikiana, 2021). A 2018 repeat of 
the survey echoed: among surveyed students in the four grades, male 
enrolment rates were 42% compared with female ones of 38% (Sell- 
ami, 2019, p. 12). 

UAE. The 2011 study of 180 Emirati students in the foundation year 
at UAE University who had attended public schools found that 73% 
of males compared with 6096 of females had received tutoring when 
in Grade 12 (Farah, 2011, p. 3). The later national study by Rocha 
and Hamed (2018, p. 23) found that among sampled Emirati students, 
36% of males were receiving tutoring compared with 30% of females. 
Among non-Emiratis, respective proportions were 23% and 19%. 


Even then, further glosses may be identified. Thus, the Qatar study (Sellami, 
2019) indicated that males were more likely to receive daily tutoring while 
females were more likely to receive it only during the examination peri- 
ods. Different genders also had different reasons for securing private tutor- 
ing (Figure 4.4), with males stressing the advice of friends and the sign of 
wealth but with females emphasising the issue of teachers not explaining 
well. 


On the further side of gender of tutor, the UAE research by Rocha and 


Hamed (2018, p. 28) indicated some parental preference, especially for 


m Male Female 


My friends advised me to use private tutors 78% 
22% 
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Using private tutors is a sign of wealth 34% 
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Teachers do not help students in class 56% 


To attend a well-known college / university after pam 570; 


graduation 4396 
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My parents think that | need private tutoring 55% 
6 


2 ; 3.4% 
Teachers do not explain the material well 66% 


es 54% 


To pass exams 4696 


Figure 4.4 Reasons for Securing Private Tutoring, by Gender, Qatar, 2018. 
Source: Sellami (2019), p. 22. 
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Box 4.3 Parental Perspectives on Private 
Tutoring in Abu Dhabi 


In the Emirate of Abu Dhabi, 81% of the population are non-nation- 
als; and as in other parts of the UAE, many non-nationals attend pri- 
vate schools. They usually choose schools following the curricula of 
their home countries, and the quality can vary. Here are voices from 
two parents. 

M.R. is a Pakistani mother of four children. 


My 15-year old son was falling so far behind in his academics 
that I was worried he would not pass the Grade 10 exams this 
June. Moreover, the private school he was enrolled at did not 
have a physics teacher for months, and the school was not even 
assessing his knowledge of the subject. Eventually, I was forced 
to get him started on tuition classes last October. 


In addition to annual school fees of 17,000 dirhams (US$4,630), M.R. 
had to pay 1,000 dirhams on private tutoring per week: 


Each hour-long class was priced at about Dh100, and maths les- 
sons were Dh175 each. The quality of teaching is so bad here 
that my son even had to take lessons in English. He speaks the 
language fluently, but his grades are still very weak due to insuf- 
ficient attention by the teachers. 


Another mother is K. Nahar, a Bangladeshi homemaker. 


I do not believe any parent would want their children to attend 
additional classes after school if the teaching standards were good 
enough. But my daughter is currently in the ninth grade, and she 
is simply not able to tackle basic maths problems because teach- 
ers are not patient enough to help her. 

Eventually I was able to find a graduate student who has gen- 
erously agreed to lend an hour of his time every day to tutor her 
in maths and the sciences. Still, I would really prefer it if schools 
hired better trained teachers so that my daughter would not have 
to attend extra lessons in the evening. 


Source: Zaman and A] Taher (2013). 
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girls, but still with some leeway. Thus, half of the parents stated that the sex 
of the tutor was not important, but 3096 of boys' parents preferred a male 
tutor and 17% preferred a female. By contrast, 51% of the girls’ parents 
stated that they would prefer a female tutor and only 5% would prefer a 
male tutor. 


Drivers of supply 


The main driver of tutoring supply is the desire by tutors to earn incomes. 
Thus, teachers supplement the salaries that they receive from schools; uni- 
versity students and other informal workers secure extra pocket money or 
even full incomes; and companies that run tutorial enterprises seek profits 
for their owners. Alternatively, some tutors undertake the work as a social 
contribution, to help students in need (see, e.g. Al-Kafrawi, 2018; Innfrad, 
2016). This may be particularly common among retirees, but can also apply 
to teachers and others. 

Tutoring supply has a geographic component (Bray, 2021d). Compa- 
nies desire sufficient density of population to provide adequate numbers 
of customers. This leads to an urban bias, with companies often locat- 
ing their classrooms close to transportation hubs. Teachers, by contrast, 
are spread throughout rural as well as urban areas; and since commer- 
cial companies are less likely to operate face-to-face in rural areas, rural 
teachers have even greater importance in this respect than their urban 
counterparts. Within urban areas, companies also pay attention to socio- 
economic variations — for example, targeting middle-class suburbs more 
than working-class ones. 

Internet tutoring is less constrained by geographic factors. It does 
require adequate bandwidth, which is a challenge in parts of Syria and 
Yemen, for example. One solution there has been to use WhatsApp, which 
requires only a telephone and a SIM card (New Arab, 2018). Elsewhere, 
internet access is more readily available, and for families able to purchase 
or otherwise access computers such tutoring, as highlighted in Box 4.2, is 
unrestricted even by national borders. Thus increasing numbers of tuto- 
rial companies operate internationally. While some capitalise on relatively 
low salaries in such countries as Egypt and India to provide services at 
modest prices, others capitalise on native speakers of English in such 
countries as Australia, England and the USA and may provide services at 
relatively high prices. 

The rise of internet tutoring is among the marked shifts over time. 
Other shifts arise from diversification and responsiveness in the market- 
place. Thus, in Saudi Arabia, for example, alongside tutors who focus 
on examination grades are increasing numbers of ‘follow-up tutors’ who 
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review everyday classes to help their tutees with basic understanding of 
subjects and of homework (Aldaghishy, 2021). Others brand themselves 
as ‘foundation tutors’, focusing especially on mathematics and reading in 
the lower grades rather than on the content and examination skills needed 
for Grade 12. 

As might be expected, different subjects, modes and seasons typically 
have different prices. The array in Qatar has been illustrated by Rao (2017): 


* [n one of the licensed tutorial centres, yearly fees for the commerce 
stream were 10,700 riyals (US$2,900) per year for all subjects, while in 
the science stream, they were 11,700 riyals. The admission fee of 4,500 
riyals was separate. 

* A private tutor in mathematics for O-level examinations charged 500 
riyals per month per subject, holding classes at his home for three 
hours, five days a week. 

e One family with busy working schedules chose to pay a personal tutor 
to help all children to review their daily studies at school and to receive 
other individual attention and supervision. The tutor was paid 2,000 
riyals per month. 

e Another parent with a hectic work schedule sent her five-year-old 
daughter to a home tutor for two hours per day and four days per week. 
The tutor charged 300 riyals per month. 

e A tutorial centre with a wide range of international curricula charged 
5,600 riyals per subject per term, with the term lasting 10 weeks. Each 
class lasted 1.5 hours. 

e  Anon-national parent reported that her daughter in a Pakistani-curriculum 
school faced tough competition and *forced us to send her to the same 
tutor her friends go to’ in order to learn in the same way as them. The 
tutor charged 1,500 riyals per month for tutoring in three subjects. 


In contrast, another mother reported that her daughter attended a school 
with an American curriculum. The daughter did not receive private tutoring, 
and to the mother's knowledge the classmates also did not do so. *These 
schools do proper coaching and put less pressure on children and parents’, 
she said, while still praising the academic achievements of the school. Nev- 
ertheless, this school may have had high fees — with the implication that 
ultimately the parents were paying an amount comparable to other families. 

The next question concerns marketing. Many tutors rely on word of 
mouth, often with parents of successful pupils passing recommending to 
other parents. Teachers who provide tutoring may inform their own stu- 
dents (sometimes, placing pressure on them), or may be recommended 
by their colleagues (see, e.g. Al-Fahdeh, 2019; Hatamleh, 2021). In the 
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Figure 4.5 Advertising of Tutoring Services, by Internet (Jordan) and Informal Wall 
Posters (Saudi Arabia). 


Sources: Internet screen shot — Mark Bray; informal wall posters — ol 53s hài ina paill (s pall 
aiak (alyaum.com) 


UAE, tutorial ‘brokers’ provide match-making services that link families 
with tutors. Alternatively, tutors may decide to advertise using formal or 
informal channels. Figure 4.5 shows multiple advertisements on a Jorda- 
nian website and, less formally, home-made slips of paper with telephone 
numbers on a wall in Saudi Arabia. Tutorial enterprises may advertise via 
newspapers, magazines and large posters in public spaces. 

Further differences in supply of tutoring are evident across individual 
countries. Particularly in Syria and Yemen, as mentioned, much tutoring has 
been provided by teachers facing collapse of their salaries in the context of 
civil war and weak government ability to fund school systems. The teach- 
ers have therefore supplied tutoring to bridge income gaps, and some have 
neglected their mainstream work in ways that make tutoring an essential 
supplement or even alternative to schooling. Similar patterns were evident 
in Iraq during the 1980s, when tutoring became an established form of pro- 
vision, and continued during the 1990s and after. 

The high-income countries of the Gulf, by contrast, have much greater 
availability of resources on the government side. Yet even there the avail- 
able resources did not always reach ordinary teachers. Prior to Qatar's radi- 
cal privatisation reform of its public school system launched in 2001 
(Al-Maadheed, 2017), detailed review was undertaken of existing patterns. 
Brewer and Goldman (2010), who were among key architects of the reform, 
summarised aspects of their pre-reform review. ‘One surprising finding’, they 
noted (p. 230), *was that although Qatar is a wealthy nation, its resources were 
not flowing to the schools'. Teachers' salaries, they added, were relatively 
low, causing many to resort to private tutoring (Box 4.4). Their commentary 
suggested that salaries in Saudi Arabia were even lower, despite the compa- 
rable wealth in that country; and elsewhere much depended on the business 
models adopted by managers of private schools (see, e.g. Ridge et al., 2016). 
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Box 4.4 Teaching Deficiencies and Low Salaries 
Underpin Private Tutoring Even in a Rich Country 


In 2001, Qatar embarked on radical reform of its education system. 
Among observations by Brewer et al. (2007, p. 29) about the need for 
reform was reference to a 1998 study by Al-Horr, who had surveyed 
influential Qataris from several segments of society: 


Respondents concurred that students were not learning the right 
skills in school and identified teachers as a key source of the 
problem. The study noted that teachers were not qualified to teach 
and relied on very traditional practices. According to the survey, 
teachers did not attempt to improve their performance at school, 
preferring to provide private tutoring outside the classroom. 


Brewer et al. added (p. 41): 


Teacher salaries in Qatar were comparatively low. Most male 
teachers were expatriates, and while their average salaries 
were higher than those of teachers in Saudi Arabia, they were 
20 percent lower than those of teachers in other GCC countries. 
These low wages raised questions about quality. Even if expa- 
triate teachers were of higher quality than their salaries might 
indicate, they were working on a contracted basis that led to 
perverse incentives. Their contracts were renewed on an annual 
basis, fostering a continuous state of apprehension among them. 
And although most contracts were renewed, many expatriate 
teachers reported that they refrained from disciplining Qatari 
students for fear of offending a family with influence over hir- 
ing decisions. To supplement their low salaries, these teachers 
offered private tutoring outside of school, despite prohibitions 
against it. It has been suggested that when teachers come to 
rely on supplemental income from tutoring students who need 
extra help, they may be less inclined to provide high-quality 
instruction in the classroom. 


Further problems related to the quality of Qatari teachers (p. 41): 


In the past, the Ministry provided incentive payments in an 
attempt to attract Qatari men to join the teaching profession. 
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However, given the alternative — less-demanding work in higher- 
status government jobs — it is easy to understand why this 
approach failed. The Ministry then mandated that all male Qatari 
job applicants must spend time teaching in schools before obtain- 
ing a position in its central bureaucracy. This policy resulted in 
teachers who were unprepared for and dissatisfied with their 
teaching posts. 


In some settings, private tutoring is provided through the schools. 
One example is from the American International School in Dubai, where 
the assistant principal managed a mechanism to bring the tutoring from 
the outside to the inside (Swan, 2010). She found that 60% of students 
were receiving private tutoring, especially in physics and calculus, and 
decided to launch a Study Support Programme through which students 
could receive tutoring for 50 dirhams (US$14) an hour compared with 
100 to 200 dirhams outside the school. For the tutoring at 50 dirhams 
an hour, the school provided a matching fund of 50 dirhams an hour. 
The assistant principal felt that the programme enabled the tutoring to 
be monitored better and without fraudulent practices, and added that ‘the 
teacher need not continue the practice in hiding for fear of being caught’ 
(Ahmed, 2010). 

Finally, at the commercial end of the spectrum, the high-income GCC 
countries attract more international companies, such as Kumon, Oxford 
Learning, Kip McGrath and Sylvan Learning, to serve relatively ordinary 
families." They may also attract specialised operations targeting the richest 
of the rich. An extreme example, highlighted by the Forbes Business maga- 
zine (Burrows, 2015), was a tutor offering ‘the Rolls-Royce of education’. 
This tutor even accompanied his tutees beyond the classroom, for example, 
on a private yacht and on travel to distant locations. Burrows observed that 
such tutors charge ‘astronomical rates’, and the rich families of the region 
are ‘playing right into their pockets’. 


Notes 


1 The TIMSS question was: ‘During the last 12 months, have you attended extra 
lessons or tutoring not provided by the school in the following subjects? a) 
Mathematics . . . b) Science’. Responses could include fee-free as well as fee- 
charging activities, though perhaps it can be assumed that most were paid for. 
TIMSS collects data from Grades 4 and 8, but this question was only asked to 
the Grade 8 students. 
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2  Atthe same time, it is worth noting Abdel-Moneim’s (2021) research in Egypt. 
He found that large-group tutoring with ‘star teachers’ in affluent urban areas 
was equally or more expensive than small-group work with tutors who were 
not famous, and significantly more expensive than small-group tutoring in rural 
areas. This observation draws attention to social class and to geographic bound- 
aries in discussions of the costs of private tutoring. 

3 At the same time, some patterns worked in reverse: schools moved to distance 
learning, and some families resorted to private tutoring — face-to-face despite 
the dangers of infection — to cope with perceived deficiencies in school-operated 
distance learning (see, e.g. Abu Hammur (2020) and Mazhar (2020), writing 
about patterns in Jordan). 

4 However, recent statistics in the GCC countries have shown higher achievement 
by girls than by boys. See, for example Ridge (2014) and Rocha (2018). 

5 Note, however, that the definition of private tutoring included (presumably fee- 
free) support by parents and other family members. 

6  Janaan Farhat and Munirah Eskander, Sheikh Saud bin Saqr Al Qasimi Founda- 
tion: remarks during the RCEP Policy Forum, 22 November 2021. 

7 According to their websites, in 2022 Kumon had franchisees in Bahrain, Dubai 
and Qatar (www.kumon.org); Oxford Learning had counterparts in Kuwait and 
Qatar (www.oxfordlearning.com); Kip McGrath operated in Kuwait, Qatar and 
the UAE (www.kipmcgrath.com); and Sylvan Learning operated in the UAE, 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia (www.sylvanlearning.com). 
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5 Educational and 
social impact 


Learning gains 


It seems obvious that the quality of the tutor is a major determinant of the 
extent to which a child will achieve learning gains. The challenge then for 
parents is to distinguish high-quality tutors from low-quality ones. Clearly 
the equation is not simply one of pedagogical credentials, especially since 
such credentials may be oriented more to schooling than to tutoring. Also 
important are knowledge of the subject matter, ability to link to the students’ 
existing understanding and objectives, and interpersonal skills to establish 
and maintain rapport. 

The corollary concerns the receptiveness and motivation of the students. 
Thus, no matter how well-trained and knowledgeable the tutors, few gains 
will be achieved if the students are excessively tired, rebellious or oth- 
erwise disengaged. Students do often respect their tutors more than their 
teachers, since they are paying money to the former and also have a choice. 
But the burden of study through both schooling and tutoring may be con- 
siderable, and may make the students tired. Also, the decision to receive 
tutoring may have been made by the parents rather than by the students 
themselves. 

Further components of the equation must include the modes of tutoring. 
Most people assume that one-to-one tutoring is the best model; but students 
can benefit from peers in small groups or even in large classes. Indeed, 
the fact that some ‘star tutors’ command classes exceeding 100 students 
usually reflects the skills and certainly the charisma of such tutors, which, 
in turn, enhances student motivation. Thus, evaluation should not instantly 
dismiss large-class tutoring in favour of small groups or one-to-one tutor- 
ing. Internet tutoring may also have good effectiveness if well delivered and 
received. 

Taking these matters further, various statistical surveys have endeav- 
oured to assess learning gains from tutoring while controlling for other 
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variables. Yet as noted by Guill et al. (2020, p. 283) after reviewing the 
literature, ‘empirical findings on the effectiveness of private tutoring are 
rather contradictory’. Some researchers (e.g. Berberoglu & Tansel, 2014) 
have found a positive impact in some subjects, but others have found mini- 
mal effects or none at all (e.g. Park et al., 2016; Ryu & Kang, 2013). Bearing 
in mind the importance of including qualitative factors in the analysis, Guill 
et al. (2020) investigated German data to see if relationships could be found 
between the quality of tutoring and the motivation of students. They did not 
find clear correlations with academic achievement, but did identify reduc- 
tions in stress felt by tutored students. 

Concerning research in the countries addressed by the present study, one 
of the few pertinent items is by Al Farra (2009) and addresses mathematics 
in Jordan. Al Farra conducted a pair of studies, first focusing on a sample 
of students in government schools who provided information on mathemat- 
ics achievement before and after receiving tutoring, and second focusing 
on a parallel sample of students in an elite school offering International 
Baccalaureate curricula. She did find an increase in scores among the gov- 
ernment students receiving tutoring, but remarked (p. 88) that conclusions 
could not be generalised because of incomplete information on the students 
not receiving private tutoring and the possibility of other factors, such 
as enhanced maturity, contributing to scores. The second study found no 
improvement after private tutoring. 

In such circumstances, rarely can families always be certain of the direct 
value of their investments. Much depends on contexts and on the actors in 
the ecosystem. Indeed decision-making can be a challenge even for par- 
ents with detailed knowledge. Thus, Al Farra (2009, p. 316) interviewed 
a researcher who had himself conducted detailed investigation of private 
tutoring in Jordan (Al-Batsh, 1999). Asked whether he felt that private 
tutoring could improve academic achievement, the interviewee replied with 
personal experience: 


My daughter (Class 12) took more than 60 hours of tuition in Math- 
ematics in a centre last year and her grade after private tuition did not 
change. I know of more students who did not benefit from many hours 
of private tuition as well. 


Others might similarly be sceptical of tutors, particularly when they claim 
to be multifunctional for all needs (Figure 5.1) and lack training for their 
roles. Indeed critics may highlight the dangers not only of time being wasted 
with inadequate tutors but also of students learning bad habits, including 
dependence on tutoring and neglect of school lessons (Suliman & Alfakki, 
2018). 
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Figure 5.1 The Tutor Who Can Do Everything? 
Source: Abdullah Jaber, Riyadh. Reproduced with permission. 


Nevertheless, Al Farra kept the door open on this matter (2009, p. 140), still 
highlighting the potential value of mentoring and the possibility that private 
tutoring could improve achievements ‘under certain conditions pertaining to the 
tutee, tutor, duration and environment’. Moreover, regardless of whether private 
actually improves academic achievement, surveys commonly indicate that it is 
perceived to do so. Thus, among the 49% of surveyed students across 14 schools 
in Dubai who received tutoring (KHDA, 2013), 86% ‘agreed’ or ‘strongly 
agreed’ that tutoring improved their examination grades; and when a sample of 
UAE parents were asked by Rocha and Hamed (2018) about improvement of 
their children’s performance after receiving tutoring, they responded as shown 
in Figure 5.2. Among students with ‘excellent’ pre-tutoring performance, 67% 
were said to have improved ‘a lot’. Among students with ‘good’ performance, 
that proportion was only 39%; and the proportions fell further to 28% and 30% 
among students with ‘medium’ and ‘poor’ performance. Nevertheless, students 
in all categories were perceived to have improved ‘somewhat’ or ‘a lot’. 
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Figure 5.2 Parental Perceptions of Change in Overall Academic Performance After 
Private Tutoring, UAE. 


Source: Rocha and Hamed (2018), p. 26. 


Backwash on schooling 


A further complexity is that private tutoring is not simply a neutral shadow; 
rather, it has a backwash on the system that it imitates. Private tutoring may 
subtract as well as supplement. 

One way in which tutoring has a backwash concerns the performance 
and attitudes of classroom teachers. When many students receive supple- 
mentary support, teachers may assume that those needing such support are 
indeed receiving it, and may then put less effort into their teaching than 
otherwise they would. Such actions then become self-fulfilling — students 
realise that indeed they have to seek supplementary support if they are to 
keep up with peers. 

Related to this matter, classroom dynamics may be shaped by hidden ele- 
ments of favouritism. This was mentioned in Syria, for example, by Youssef 
(2021). Teachers may praise students who know the answers and who keep 
up with or exceed the learning of their peers, while unconsciously (or even 
consciously if the teachers have vested interests) neglecting or sending neg- 
ative vibrations to those who lag behind. 

On the other hand, students who receive tutoring may be bored in class 
or even defiant — perhaps encouraged in such defiance by the tutors. As 
explained by a teacher in Qatar to Suliman and Alfakki (2018), tutors may 
incite students not to listen to their class teachers in order to encourage 
dependence on the tutors. ‘In such cases’, the teacher added, ‘the students 
tend not to maintain calm in the classroom, which will have negative effects 
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on the achievement of their fellow students’. Students may even decide to 
skip schooling, instead relying on their tutors. As noted by Alayan (2014) 
in Jordan, these students ‘feel like they don’t need to bother going to class, 
since their tutor will tell them what they really need to know’. 

Teachers who are also tutors may additionally find their days tiring, and 
devote less attention to their mainstream lessons than otherwise they would; 
and even more disturbing are occasions in which teachers deliberately cut 
the content of their mainstream lessons in order to push their existing stu- 
dents to receive supplementary tutoring from them outside school hours. 
Sometimes the teachers even leak to their tutees the questions that those 
teachers will set in school-based tests. As explained by one parent in Saudi 
Arabia (Al-Mukhtar, 2010): when her son went to ask his teacher to explain 
something, the teacher offered private lessons. 


The teacher came almost every day and charged us around SR4,000 
(US$1,060) a semester. What surprised us is that at the end of the 
semester he told us that if we paid him SR2,000 more, then he would 
give my son the questions for the final exam and help him with the 
answers. 


A similar remark was made by a parent in Dubai who was also a teacher and 
whose daughter was in Grade 10 (Shahbandari, 2012): 


As an educationist, I understand that tutoring students privately is very 
important for those students who are considered weak in studies, and 
who are not able to get help from their parents but when school teach- 
ers leak out exam papers to students at tuition classes it affects those 
students who are working hard on their own. 


Such practices have been widely criticised as a form of corruption (Abu 
Aneez, 2010; Affaneh & El-Ajez, 1999; Al-Fahdeh, 2019; Al-Loah, 2015; 
Shelbaya, 2018); and the irony in this case was that the parent was feeling 
pressurised by the system of private tutoring even though as a teacher she 
was able to help her own daughter. 


Social values 


The aforementioned examples about corruption show that private tutor- 
ing may shape the values not only of the participants but also of the 
non-participants. More positively, when it works well, private tutoring can 
enhance not only learning itself but also the excitement of learning. Further, 
it can help to keep young people constructively occupied rather than at a 
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loose end and in danger of pursuing anti-social activities. This indeed is 
among the non-educational objectives of some parents. 

However, private tutoring is more likely to have problematic sides, 
among which many have been stressed in the literature. One is that students 
may become dependent on tutoring, which they see in utilitarian terms as a 
way to avoid labour that should be part of the educational process for their 
own depth of learning. As remarked by one parent in Bahrain (quoted by 
Abbas, Ja’afar, 2020), if parents provide excessive support through tutors, 
‘the child will gradually view tutors as “domestic helpers” or private driv- 
ers and servants whose tasks are to make the child feel fully relaxed from 
examinations and homework’. A similar comment was presented in Oman 
by Al-Fahdeh (2019): ‘Tutoring can make a student not interested in explor- 
ing further about specific information’. 

Perhaps among the most obvious implications is that official statements 
about fee-free education for equality of education are hollow when in effect 
payment for supplementary education becomes obligatory. Students also 
see the commercialised values of some teachers and of many tutors. A few 
tutors endeavour to work themselves out of a job in the sense of providing 
support to students so that after a while those students can look after them- 
selves, but many other tutors deliberately encourage dependence in order 
to maintain their revenues. Further, as remarked by Alkandari (2015, p. 70) 
with specific reference to Kuwait but with broader relevance: ‘The whole 
process confirms the tendency to purchase educational certificates for chil- 
dren [rather than] learning and education’. 

Also underlying this phenomenon is a damaging dimension of meri- 
tocracy. Sandel (2020, p. 95) has stated that in the USA and Europe, ‘dis- 
dain for the poorly educated is more pronounced, or at least more readily 
acknowledged, than prejudice against other disfavored groups’. Social 
dynamics are, of course, different in the Middle East, but it remains the 
case that many people who gain social status from high academic achieve- 
ment feel that they deserve that status from having earned it rather than 
recognising that they had advantages of adequate family finance to pay 
for private tutoring. 

Finally, private tutoring on a one-to-one basis, especially when in the 
homes of the tutors, may bring risks of sexual misdemeanours. In Dubai, 
Mustafa (2011) reported on 'a series of court cases involving tutors accused 
of molesting their pupils’. In one specific case, a male non-national clerk 
was accused of molesting three girls that he had been tutoring for several 
years. Similarly, in Bahrain Taref (2017) reported on a male non-national 
teacher who was sentenced to a year in prison followed by deportation after 
molesting a female student during private tutoring; and comparable issues 
have been raised in Palestine by Muslim (2009). The gender segregation in 
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dominant Middle East cultures may limit this problem compared with other 
parts of the world, but the issue still deserves note. 
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6 Policy implications 


Designing and enforcing regulations 


Regulations for tutoring may be divided into two main groups, which are 
here considered in turn. First are regulations on whether, and under what 
circumstances, serving teachers may provide private tutoring; and sec- 
ond are regulations on tutorial centres. Some of the countries considered 
here have more detailed regulations than others. Among considerations 
when drafting regulations is capacity for enforcement. Such capacity 
needs both adequate political acceptability and personnel with ability to 
identify and follow-up contraventions. The extent of capacity arguably 
needs consideration at the design stage, since situations in which regula- 
tions are disregarded may be worse than situations of no (or minimal) 
regulations. 


Regulations concerning provision of private tutoring 
by serving teachers 


Table 6.1 presents information from 10 of the 12 countries considered in 
this study. No information could be secured by the authors on regulations in 
Lebanon and Yemen, and their administrations seemed to be in the laissez- 
faire category.! 

A useful place to commence analysis is with the models that permit teach- 
ers to provide remunerated tutoring under certain circumstances, namely 
those in Saudi Arabia, Qatar, Jordan and the UAE. Each model has distinc- 
tive features. 


e Saudi Arabia. The structures through which teachers are permitted 
to provide private tutoring are called Educational Services Centres, 
and may be established on a semester-by-semester basis and during 
schools’ long vacations. Teachers can provide the tutoring through the 
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Table 6.1 Regulations on Teachers Concerning Private Supplementary Tutoring in 
Middle East Countries 


Bahrain A2011 Ministerial Resolution (No.517/MAN/2011AD) provided for evening 
remedial lessons in schools, determining fees and group sizes. Teachers were 
not permitted to tutor in the evening the students that they had taught during 
the day. Beyond this in-school provision, tutoring by serving teachers was 
officially banned (Najeeb, 2016). 

Iraq A 2012 Ministry of Education circular (No. 8800) prohibited serving teachers 
from providing private tutoring. Punishment for infringement, in line with 
199] rules on state employment, included demotion. A 2017 follow-up 
Ministry of Education circular (No. 963) instructed school administrations 
to secure written statements from teachers at the beginning of each 
academic year that they would not provide private tutoring. The instruction 
was repeated in a 2018 circular (No. 8112). A 2020 circular (No. 5285) 
added that teachers who had resigned from distinguished schools in order 
to provide tutoring were forbidden to use the names of those schools for 
marketing purposes. 

Jordan The Secretary General of the Ministry of Education has reportedly stated 
that any teacher giving private tutoring without official approval violates 
Civil Service regulations (Obeidat, 2017). However, teachers can provide 
tutoring in officially approved strengthening centres. 

Kuwait ^ According to Al-Sowelan (2013, p. 14), as early as 1961 a circular to schools 
from the Majlis Al-Maaref (Council of Knowledge), which preceded 
formation of the Ministry of Education in 1962, prohibited individual 
tutoring ‘because of its harmful effect on students’. It was followed by 
a Ministry of Education circular (Kuwait, 1962), and a further directive 
(Kuwait, 1964) that teachers were prohibited from providing private 
tutoring unless they had explicit permission from the Ministry. A 1982 
circular reported on establishment of two Ministry-funded but fee-charging 
centres (one for boys and one for girls) providing remedial support for 
upper secondary students in an effort to remove the need for private 
tutoring (Kuwait, 1982). However, these measures were not effective, 
and in 1999, a committee was formed to consider the issues (Kuwait, 
1999; Al-Mari & Al-Khamees, 2013). In 2014, a new circular banned all 
private tutoring on the grounds that it was a financial burden on families 
and discouraged effort by students during school lessons (Trenwith, 

2014). Concerning implementation, in 2016 for example 13 teachers were 
arrested for providing tutoring in a café (Toumi, 2016). Another circular 

in 2017 stressed the illegality of private tutoring by expatriate teachers 
(Kuwaiti Education Agent, 2017). Nevertheless, in 2018, the Ministry of 
Education responded differently to a proposal in the National Assembly to 
eliminate private tutoring through a law. The Ministry stated its belief ‘that 
the phenomenon of private tutoring does not require a law that increases 
punishment for those who are responsible’, and instead advocated further 
improvement of schooling to make tutoring unnecessary (Kuwait, Ministry 
of Education, 2018). Recommended measures included further curriculum 
reform, issuing of licences to teachers in public and private sectors, and 
deployment of media to spread appropriate messages to parents and others. 


(Continued) 
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Table 6.1 (Continued) 


Oman 


Palestine 


Qatar 


Saudi 
Arabia 


Syria 


United 
Arab 
Emirates 


The Civil Service Act (Oman, 2007) requires government personnel 


to ‘keep the dignity of the job’ (Article 102.B) and not ‘exploit 

[the] job to gain personal benefits’ (Article 103.1). In line with this, 

regulations have been issued for example in Dhofar Governorate in 

2017 (Al-Rawahi, 2017; Al-Sinania, 2018). The circular indicated 

intent to follow strict legal procedures in the event of teachers 

providing private tutoring, and urged headteachers to give the matter 

serious attention. Subsequent press coverage (e.g. Arab News, 2018) 

highlighted a ‘private tuition ban’ particularly as it applied to Indian 

teachers. 

Ministerial decree No. 5 (2010) banned private tutoring. It made a link to 
Articles 83/84 of the Civil Service Act, which stated that government 
personnel may not have additional jobs without the permission of their 
Division heads. 

According to the vice-president of the Qatari Bar Association 
(quoted by Mukhtar, 2015), Article 19 in Chapter 4 of the 1994 
penal code prohibited teachers from providing out-of-school 
tutoring. The penalty for doing so would be imprisonment for up 
to six months and a fine of not less than 10,000 riyals (US$2,700). 
Law No. 18 of 2010 confirmed criminalisation of unlicensed tutors 
(Raslan, 2020). However, teachers were permitted to provide 
school-supervised tutoring under certain conditions (Abdurrahman, 
2018). Newly recruited teachers are commonly informed in writing 
about the legal framework when they sign their contracts (Sellami, 
2021). 

Teachers in both public and private schools are permitted to provide 
private tutoring if done through school-supervised educational centres 
(Aldaghishy, 2021; Saudi Arabia, 2015). Private tutoring by teachers 
outside this channel is prohibited. 

Legislative Decree No. 73 (2011) stated that Ministry of Education 
employees, including teachers and principals, were banned from 
work in private tutoring institutes (Al-Boselh, 2018; Al-Omar, 
2019). Ministry of Education Circular No.7686 issued in 2018 
forbade mainstream teachers from working in tutorial institutes and 
from preparing curriculum material for such work (Syria, 2018; 
Muraselon, 2019). Actions in 2021 included prosecution of teachers 
for providing private tutoring, even in their homes (Al-Nasser, 2021; 
Musa, 2021). 

Farah (2011, p. 5) stated that while the Ministry of Education forbade 

teachers from tutoring their own students, no formal law existed. 

More recently, a 2019 initiative reported by Rizvi and Al Amir (2019) 

envisaged allowing teachers in government schools to offer private 

tutoring ‘in a new drive to improve standards’. Teachers could register 
to provide one-to-one lessons for pupils from schools other than their 
own, and would be paid by the Ministry. It was designed to apply only 


to public schools. 
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centres either in their schools or in the students’ homes. Conditions set 
out in regular circulars (e.g. Saudi Arabia, 2015) include that: 


e the instruction may be for remediation or enrichment; 

* tutoring may be one-to-one or in groups, with a maximum group 
size of 15 students; 

e tutoring sessions should last one hour for students in intermediate and 
secondary grades, and 45 minutes for students in primary grades; 

e teachers may use science and computer laboratories for teaching; 

* standard fees should be charged according to the mode and level of 
education;? 

* revenues should be divided between the teachers and other persons 
involved; and 

e allowance should be made for the social and financial circumstances 
of individual students, 1f necessary reducing or exempting fees in 
liaison with the school guidance and counselling committees. 


This system has existed for several decades, and private tutoring outside 


this framework is officially prohibited. However, the prohibition is widely 
ignored, especially by non-national teachers for whom the traditions of 
tutoring both in their home countries and in Saudi Arabia are long-standing 
and for whom there is strong incentive because their salaries are generally 
lower than those of nationals. 


Qatar. The model for enrichment learning classes in some respects 
resembles that in Saudi Arabia. As described by Abdurrahman 
(2018), teachers are permitted to provide instruction outside work- 
ing hours under the direct supervision of their school administrations. 
The Ministry of Education and Higher Education permits two types 
of such classes — general and special. General classes should serve 8 
to 15 students, while special classes should have only 1 to 4 students. 
School administrations are expected to supervise the operations and 
to select appropriate teachers. Students, who may be from across the 
range of abilities, are permitted to choose their teachers within the 
pool. 

Jordan. As long ago as 1977, the Ministry of Education established 
a system for supplementary classes in government schools during the 
long summer vacation (Jordan, 1977a), and accompanying regula- 
tions allowed for remuneration of teachers on a fixed scale (Jordan, 
1977b). In due course this innovation was displaced, in part by cul- 
tural centres that were permitted to offer private tutoring in academic 
subjects. In 2008, the Ministry of Education was reportedly in dispute 
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with parliamentarians over the possibility of these centres providing 
tutoring (Khaberni News, 2008). A crack-down in 2014 (Jordan, 2014) 
asserted that cultural centres should focus on non-academic activities 
such as sewing and computer use, and dozens of centres were closed 
for ‘violating the Ministry’s regulations and laws’ in the domain of 
academic tutoring (Obeidat, 2017). To replace the tutoring function, 
the Ministry cooperated with sub-national Directorates of Education 
to open ‘strengthening centres’ in which secondary students could 
secure instruction from distinguished teachers who were paid 10 dinars 
(US$14) per hour by the Ministry of Education. Nevertheless, some 
cultural centres continued with academic tutoring (Mazhar, 2020; Shel- 
baya, 2018). 

* UAE. In 2012, a model for after-school study centres was launched in 
Sharjah as ‘an effort to curb illegal private tutors’ (Ahmed, 2012). Many 
teachers were providing tutoring in the marketplace but faced the risk 
of being dismissed or even going to court if apprehended. As such, in 
Ahmed's (2012) view, the new centres represented ‘a less risky way to 
boost their income’. The architects of the scheme asserted that the centres 
would have higher quality than much tutoring: *Many times the teacher 
may not provide the right information and that will affect the child's per- 
formance. These centres will be monitored so they will have to offer qual- 
ity teaching’. Prices were kept at just 250 dirhams (US$68) per month, 
compared with 200 dirhams per hour commonly charged by tutors. 


The models represented by these cases are not easy to operate. Teachers in 
the government-run centres are commonly remunerated at lower rates than 
they could receive externally, and the managers do not have incentives com- 
parable to the profit-earning motives of entrepreneurs in the private sector. 
For such reasons, one model in Palestine that had been launched in 2010 
was abandoned. As remarked to Al-Loah (2015) by one government inter- 
viewee, ‘this programme had not received students’ support or encourage- 
ment and hence we closed these centres’. 

The Jordanian government-sponsored educational centres were launched 
as a complement to the policy of prohibiting serving teachers from pro- 
viding tutoring. Table 6.1 shows that comparable prohibitions have been 
launched in Iraq, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Syria and the UAE. 
Figure 6.1 illustrates the administrative mechanisms with an Iraqi circu- 
lar. However, private tutoring has in practice continued in all these coun- 
tries. Policy makers have in some countries made periodic pushes to sound 
warnings and revitalise attention to the issues, but their admonitions have 
usually had only short-term impact. Authorities have had to grapple with 
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[Summary Translation] The Republic of 
Iraq Ministry of Education 
To Directorates of Education in all Districts 


Private Tutoring 
With reference to the decree of the Ministry of Education Office of the 


General Inspector no.963 on 23 January 2017: 


In view of private tutoring provision by some members of the educational 


ape ead and teaching bodies and in order to limit the spread of this phenomenon 
"| Bis voi s Pt j : B ae i : 
Cabo (Or) qd AS V us 7 which has begun to take different shapes in addition to its negative effects 
fanny eg sd ete? tel cut on the student society, and the educational process, you are to do the 
13) YE LES Cog DAD ala LOD Dua ia) pepe T x 
aD L4) pina) tad A Tam JD Dea egi or in following: 
00 120 on ve x . Stop providing private tutoring. 
com ted Soh me Lady mm ages Wt pie heme ed JAD int . The school administrations should make written undertakings signed 
poet md B ü h 
ye pea Hoed Pd T PE by teachers at the beginning of each new academic year to prevent 
D AD ANY Rud (Fly fe EID 


whew, POR private tutoring. 


alt LAJU igi AM Ghi LUE MO oping hihi ibit San . Commitment to Article 4. Paragraph 1 of the amended discipline law 
of state and public sector employees no. 14 of 1991, which states that 


the employee shall perform his/her job honesty and with a sense of 
responsibility. 

To act according to it and otherwise, the violator will be exposed to all 

legal consequences resulting from that. 

With appreciation, 

Dr. Nafea’ Hussein Ali Al-Dulaimi 

General Manager 

7 February 2017 


Figure 6.1 Iraq Ministry of Education Circular on Private Tutoring, 2017. 


strong currents and tacit objections not only by teachers but also by stu- 
dents and their parents. In that connection, Syrian dissent with the 2017 
ban of private tutoring deserves note (Zamanalwsl, 2017). Three hundred 
students staged a sit-in outside the United Nations building to protest. Some 
students’ families then joined, turning the event into ‘a demonstration that 
roamed the streets’. Subsequent media reporting was very critical of judicial 
police searching teachers’ houses to eradicate private tutoring. It led to a 
partial policy shift in which the Minister of Education stated that under Syr- 
ian Legislative Decree No. 7 of 2017 such searches should be confined to 
unlicensed tutorial institutes, and that the penalty of 500,000 lira, which was 
the equivalent of a teacher’s salary for a whole year, was only applicable to 
unlicensed institutes (Jesr Press, 2020). 


Regulations on tutorial centres 


Concerning tutorial centres, in all countries, standard business regulations 
may be assumed to apply concerning accounting, contracts, taxation and 
so on, alongside building regulations about fire escapes, electrical wiring 
and toilets. In addition, some countries — but relatively few — have specific 
regulations for tutorial centres (Table 6.2). 
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Table 6.2 Regulations on Private Tutorial Centres in Middle East Countries 


Iraq The minimum staffing of tutorial centres, as set by Ministry of 
Education regulations, is three people with bachelor's degrees, 
among whom at least one graduate must be from an education 
programme (Iraq, 2021). Premises must have at least two rooms with 
at least 1.5 square metres per student. Separate entrances by gender 
should be available if the institute serves both genders. 

Lebanon A licencing system for tutorial centres does exist (Al-Haj, 2018), but it 
is widely ignored (see below). 

Qatar Detailed regulations have been promulgated on the establishment and 
operation of centres, including prices (Qatar, 2015, 2017) (see below). 

Syria Legislative Decree No. 35 of 2010 (Syria, 2010; see also Alsheikh 
Ali, 2019), building on Decree No. 55 of 2004 (Syria, 2004; see 
also Al-Boselh, 2018), required properties for private tutoring to be 
licensed. The stipulated penalty for infringement was 50,000 lira, or 
double that sum in the case of repetition. In 2017, the Democratic 
Union Party administration announced a decision to ban all private 
tutoring including that in tutorial centres (Zamanalwsl, 2017). 


Among these regulations, those in Qatar are the most detailed. They state 
(Qatar, 2015, 2017): 


e Applicants for licences must be at least 21 years of age, with no crimi- 
nal record, not employed by the Ministry of Education and Higher Edu- 
cation, and provide a bank guarantee of 100,000 riyals (US$27,500). 

e Licences are valid only for designated premises, and can only relate 
to alternative premises with written approval. The areas must be com- 
mensurate with the number of learners according to norms by the com- 
petent department. 

e  Nopersons can be appointed to work in a centre without written approval 
from the competent authority. The director must have a high qualifica- 
tion appropriate for the centre activities, and experience of at least five 
years. Tutors must have a higher qualification in the field of specialisa- 
tion and experience in that specialisation of at least three years. 

* Managers must maintain data on courses and other services. 

e Prices must be displayed in a visible location at the headquarters. 


A fine of up to 100,000 riyals could also be imposed for incorrect informa- 
tion on the facade of a centre's headquarters or publications. Penalties for 
other offences allowed for imprisonment for up to six months or a fine of up 
to 100,000 riyals. Licences needed renewal on an annual basis. 

Having set out these regulations, the Qatar authorities moved even further. 
In 2019, they devised a system to evaluate and classify all accredited centres, 
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and announced that the licence of any centre gaining a poor evaluation would 
be suspended (Al-Sharq, 2019). The authorities also set price ceilings for tutor- 
ing at 250 riyals per month and 150 riyals at the primary level, and announced 
that they would perform surprise inspections. Then in 2020, three further con- 
ditions were set for licencing of a tutorial centre (Raslan, 2020), namely: 


e the building must have at least six classrooms; 

* the centre must cater for all educational stages (primary, intermediate 
and secondary), and both male and female students; and 

e each tutorial group should comprise no less than ten students. 


These requirements considerably reduced the number of institutions. In 
2020 the country had only 94 licensed tutorial centres (Raslan, 2020), com- 
pared with 608 schools (Qatar, 2020). 

Also worth mentioning is specific action in the UAE at the time of the 
Covid-19 outbreak. Having closed the schools, the Ministry of Education 
also took the logical step of closing face-to-face tutoring in tutorial centres 
and by individual tutors (Al-Amir, 2020). The action illustrates the perti- 
nence of emergency regulations in certain circumstances. 

In contrast to these measures is the largely laissez-faire situation in Leba- 
non. Although a licencing system does exist, spokespersons from the Min- 
istry of Education acknowledged to Al-Haj (2018) that most tutorial centres 
operated without licences and that *we do not know what exactly we should 
do’. The spokespersons stressed that such centres were ‘not authorised and 
not subject to any censorship' because the Ministry had no information 
on enrolments or earnings — or, it seemed, on curriculum or other matters. 
As noted by another interviewee, while teachers were accountable to their 
schools and the Ministry, ‘the private tutor is not questioned’. 

Worth adding is that none of the countries covered by this study had any 
regulations on tutoring provided by university students, retirees or other 
informal suppliers. The absence of regulations for this category matches the 
global picture, since such suppliers are indeed difficult to monitor and con- 
trol. An alternative approach for authorities in some countries around the 
world, which of course could also apply to tutorial centres and to teachers 
who provide tutoring, is to encourage consumer awareness among parents 
(Bray & Kwo, 2014, pp. 53-55). 


Making private tutoring less necessary 


Alongside regulations should be efforts to make private tutoring less nec- 
essary. It will never disappear, because families are competitive and tutor- 
ing helps them to get ahead and stay ahead. For this reason, as mentioned 
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earlier, private tutoring has even emerged in the Nordic countries that 
are renowned for the quality and orientations of their education systems 
(Christensen & Zhang, 2021). Nevertheless policy makers, especially 
in the well-resourced systems, can pay attention to teachers’ salaries to 
remove any argument that they are underpaid, can review class sizes, and 
can improve staff quality and performance within schools. They can also 
bring issues into the open to discuss not only with teachers but also with 
parents and other stakeholders in order to reach consensus on the best way 
forward for society as a whole. 

Beyond these broad dimensions are issues related to the structure and 
functioning of education systems. Concerning high-stakes examina- 
tions, for example, care is needed to avoid simplistic recommendations 
about alternative modes of assessment since examinations are commonly 
considered equalising in the sense that the goal posts are the same for all 
candidates (Au, 2009; Kellaghan & Greaney, 2019). Potential reform of 
high-stakes examinations also needs to recognise that their major purpose 
Is to sort students into different tracks and perhaps push some students out 
of the education system altogether. In this connection, experiences in the 
Republic of Korea are worth noting. The authorities there, faced by the 
negative impact of high-stakes examinations, sought to replace the exami- 
nations by lotteries first at the transition to lower secondary schooling and 
then at the transition to upper secondary schooling (Kim, 2016, p. 21). The 
experiment was abandoned in the face of public dissent, especially from 
families who felt that their children were denied the reward for their hard 
work in academic achievement. It also created challenges for schools that 
had to manage greater diversity in the standards of their intakes. For the 
present study, moreover, many students — especially in the GCC countries — 
are non-nationals taking examinations from their home countries; and even 
the nationals may take examinations, such as the International Baccalaure- 
ate (IB) and the International General Certificate of Secondary Education 
(IGCSE,, set by external bodies. 

Nevertheless, policy makers should at least be sensitive to the impact of 
high-level examinations set by both their own administrations and others, 
and within national education systems can seek ways to balance final evalu- 
ations through school-based assessments of project work and other perfor- 
mance measures. Further, while high-stakes examinations seem essential at 
the end of secondary schooling, they may be less necessary at earlier stages. 
In this connection, Kellaghan and Greaney (2019, pp. 28-29) noted that 
Jordan, Kuwait and Yemen were among MENA countries that had abol- 
ished exit examinations at the level of basic education.* 

Broader curriculum matters are also pertinent, including the orientation 
and density of content. In Palestine, Affaneh and El-Ajez (1999) stated that 
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the curriculum was heavily influenced by Egyptian models that were less 
relevant to Palestinian students; and throughout the region, teachers com- 
monly blame the density of official curricula for inability to achieve full 
coverage during regular lessons (Aldami, 2017; Al-Haj, 2018; Al-Omar, 
2018; Raoof & Hamo, 2017). Alayan (2014), quoting a student in Jordan, 
stated: ‘Teachers explain very quickly because they want to finish the cur- 
riculum. But, most of the time, we can’t understand in the classroom and 
need to have some private lessons’. In Kuwait, Al-Mekrabi et al. (2011, 
p. 4) stressed the need to pilot proposed new textbooks, to determine their 
positive and negative dimensions and implications for tutoring. 

At the same time, teachers’ delivery styles may be called into question. 
Thus, Alayan’s (2014) view on the Jordanian situation seemed to resonate 
with that of another interviewee: ‘We should not forget to talk about the 
traditional teaching style’. Particularly, this interviewee felt, new technol- 
ogy could provide tremendous information and engagement for students, 
but ‘Jordanian teachers are still generally stuck using blackboards and chalk 
at schools’. During the period since this observation was made, technology 
advanced even further with great speed. However, it is doubtful whether 
standard teaching styles moved with comparable speed. Indeed, the tutoring 
industry is likely to have been more nimble than schooling, bringing cor- 
responding increase in attractiveness of tutoring to students. 

In their defence, teachers commonly and legitimately point to class sizes, 
especially in the lower-income countries. In Syria, for example, teachers 
have highlighted the challenges of managing classes of over 50 students 
(Shamra, 2020); and the same point has been made in Bahrain even with 
classes of 30-35 students (Innfrad, 2016). In Iraq, a strategy to reduce class 
size has been operation of double and even triple shifts for over one third of 
students (UNICEF, 2017a, p. 13);° and proportions of multiple-shift schools 
are even higher in Palestine (UNICEF, 2017b).° However, the shift sys- 
tem compromises learning, especially for the students in afternoon sessions 
when both teachers and students are less alert. Moreover, even with the 
double and triple shifts, many schools in Iraq and Palestine still had classes 
of 50 or more students. 

Yet while large classes are clearly an obstacle to individual attention of 
the sort that can be secured in private tutoring, patterns elsewhere show that 
reduction in class size might not be a simple solution. Thus, Saudi Arabia in 
the mid-2010s had an average teacher to pupil ratio of just 1:9 (Aldaghishy, 
2019, p. 40), yet still had very high rates of private tutoring (Al-Zeyoudi, 
2016; Taeb & Falmbaan, 2013). Much tutoring in that country was driven 
by long-standing traditions, originally reflecting cultures brought by teach- 
ers from Egypt, Palestine, Syria and elsewhere. It also reflected normalisa- 
tion of the practice as experienced by families. 
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Turning to other dimensions, a further government way to reduce pri- 
vate tutoring could be through provision of public tutoring. Most obviously 
this can be done by schools themselves, that is, by providing extra sup- 
port without charge, but it can also be provided externally. Internationally, 
the Khan Academy (www.khanacademy.org) has become well-known as a 
resource bank, and some governments have developed counterpart websites 
to fit national curricula. In Oman, for example, in order to achieve what 
one author called ‘eliminating the greed of private tutoring’ (Abu Kalila, 
2021, p. 2), the government launched a website (www.omtut.com) with 
video recordings available at a nominal cost. Separate sections are devoted 
to biology, chemistry, English, mathematics, physics and social studies. 
A related initiative presents live broadcasts in which teachers explain their 
subjects in detail, and students anywhere can follow and then communicate 
with the teachers by audio and video. These sessions are recorded, so can 
be revisited; and the system provides continuous electronic examinations 
for students to assess their own performance. Similar projects have been 
launched in Kuwait (Kuwait, 1999; Al-Mutairi, 2016), Qatar (Abdurrah- 
man, 2018) and Syria (Al-Boselh, 2018). They have not replaced private 
tutoring, but at least they have provided some alternatives. 


Engaging in partnerships 


Long experience not only in the Middle East but also around the world 
shows that in this domain, as in most others, Ministries of Education cannot 
do everything by themselves. Partnerships are necessary both within and 
beyond the government machinery. 

Beginning with partnerships between branches of government, a few 
examples illustrate possibilities and productive avenues. 


e The Ministry of Labour becomes involved when non-national person- 
nel require work permits for tutoring. Particularly in the GCC coun- 
tries, attention has focused on non-nationals providing tutoring without 
work permits and thus in contravention of the labour laws (see, e.g. 
Nasr, 2013; Mahmoud & Al-Dhafiri, 2021). 

e The Ministry of Economy or equivalent may collaborate on regula- 
tions for tutorial centres, focusing on the business dimensions of their 
work, including contractual arrangements, taxation and advertising. 
The authorities in Qatar have sought to prohibit advertising of pri- 
vate tutoring by non-licensed entities (Al-Mohammadi, 2017), and the 
vice-president of Qatari Bar Association (quoted by Mukhtar, 2015) 
has stated that ‘any advertisement in newspapers or elsewhere must 
be authorized by the Ministry of Economy'. If this applies to each and 
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every advertisement, it does not seem workable; but calling attention 
to the matter could at least make both the tutors and the organisations 
distributing the advertisements more cautious. 

e The administrations of sub-national Governorates and Emirates can 
also usefully co-ordinate with each other. For example, in 2017 Dho- 
far Governorate in Oman followed the lead of Muscat Governorate in 
a circular prohibiting teachers from providing tutoring (Al-Rawahi, 
2017), showing some solidarity and coordination across the country. 
In the UAE, KHDA regulations on schools in Dubai instilled general 
confidence and encouraged parents in neighbouring Sharjah to enrol 
in Dubai schools. However, the KHDA also regulated tutorial centres 
more strictly than counterparts in Sharjah. The result was a morning 
flow of Sharjah students to Dubai for schooling, and an afternoon flow 
of Dubai students to Sharjah for private tutoring.’ 


Secondly, governments can and should liaise with teachers’ unions. While 
these bodies generally exist to safeguard teachers’ interests, especially 
concerning salaries and conditions of service, the bodies are also concerned 
with the reputation and prospects for the profession as a whole. Experience 
elsewhere shows that while teachers’ unions do wish to protect the oppor- 
tunities of their members (i.e. teachers in regular schools) to earn extra 
incomes, they also wish to protect schools from competition with tutorial 
centres. This perspective has been evident, for example, in Cambodia, India 
and Malaysia (Bray & Kwo, 2014, pp. 58-59). It is also evident in state- 
ments by the global body, Education International, which counts nearly 400 
teachers’ unions among its members (see, e.g. Silova, 2012; Stromquist, 
2018). 

Liaison with teachers’ unions can also bring pertinent messages to the 
government side. When the Syrian government in 2010 announced its pro- 
hibition of private tutoring by serving teachers, the measure was relatively 
acceptable because average teachers’ monthly salaries were around 20,000 
lira (US$450). However, teachers’ remuneration was then sharply eroded 
by inflation and inadequate compensatory increases. Thus, in 2019 salaries 
appeared to have risen to reach an average of 25,000 lira, but they were then 
worth only the equivalent of US$50 (Syrian Days Net, 2019). This matter 
again returns to salaries and the costs of living. In Kuwait, according to Al- 
Kafrawi (2018), the monthly salary of most teachers in private schools was 
between 160 and 300 dinars (US$526—980) yet rents for two-room apart- 
ments were commonly 220 and 400 dinars. The cost of private tutoring was 
said to start from 10 dinars per session to primary school students and reach 
30 dinars in higher grades. Some families paid tutors specific amounts for 
the whole academic term, for example, reaching 500 dinars in physics for 
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secondary school students. Policy makers clearly need to take account of 
such arithmetic in their calculations. 

A third important partnership is with parents. The fact that private tutor- 
ing is ongoing reflects demand from parents as much as supply from teach- 
ers, entrepreneurs and self-employed tutors. As such, dialogue will be most 
effective when policy makers recognise that fact rather than just making 
declarations about manipulation, corruption and so forth. All parents want 
the best for their children, yet a useful distinction can be between parents 
who seek tutoring because their children really need it to keep up with their 
peers, and parents who want tutoring for enrichment and keeping ahead in 
the race. Government personnel can help parents to secure clarity in their 
goals and strategies, and to decide what is really in the best interests of 
their children. Ministries of Education can operate advisory websites and 
channels for information and complaint. These processes may empower the 
parents as consumers and in the process shape the actions of the suppliers 
of tutoring. Box 6.1 reports the perhaps surprising fact that 45% of sam- 
pled parents in the UAE did not know the qualifications of the tutors that 
they had hired. This seems to suggest that parents could be encouraged to 
become more critical and discerning consumers. 

The fourth category of partnership concerns schools. Some schools are 
directly administered by governments, while others are private institutions 
that nevertheless operate under government oversight. Dialogue with school 
administrations can elucidate perspectives and proposals for action, and 
schools can themselves bring teachers and parents into the picture. Review 
of patterns within and across Middle East countries shows wide divergence 
of school-level perspectives on private tutoring. Some schools prefer to 
ignore the phenomenon, viewing it as beyond their control and responsibil- 
ity, while other schools try to control it through institutional policies, and 
a few schools actively encourage private tutoring as a way to earn revenue 


Box 6.1 How Clearly Do Parents Know What 
They Are Getting? 


The research in UAE by Rocha and Hamed (2018) included ques- 
tions to 1,487 parents. When parents were asked about aspects that 
they considered important when hiring tutors, top of the list, at 86%, 
were 'skills and experience' (p. 28). However, when asked about the 
educational level of the last tutor they had hired (p. 26), 45% did not 
know. 
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and reward their teachers. Again, governments would be wise to recognise 
this diversity when engaging in dialogue. The observation also shows that 
school-level policy makers are important alongside their counterparts at 
higher levels. School-level policies on private tutoring may be especially 
effective because teachers, parents and students are known people rather 
than just anonymous statistics. 

The next category for partnership concerns the media. In former times 
this implied printed newspapers, radio or television, but in contemporary 
times it mainly means electronic communications. Journalists on the one 
hand seek to attract attention through dramatic stories, but on the other 
hand seek everyday narratives that resonate with readers’ lives. The num- 
ber of references to media reports in the present study reflects the value 
of this channel. Governments can and should put forth their own perspec- 
tives through official websites and speeches, and they can also encour- 
age dialogue through the media that may reach further than their own 
channels. 

Partnerships may also be developed with organisations and individuals 
committed to social development. For example, in Yemen a body called 
Hadarmawt Foundation for Human Development was established in 2006 
to provide remedial support for secondary school students (Al-Saqqaf, 
2010). It provided resources to remunerate teachers, while only charging 
students if they showed inadequate commitment. To manage the students' 
side, an initial fee was charged and then reimbursed on successful comple- 
tion of the programme. A different type of arrangement concerns individual 
teachers who are willing to provide free tutoring. Al-Kafrawi (2018) cited 
one example in Kuwait. A parent, Al-Kafrawi reported, approached a his- 
tory teacher to request support for her daughter prior to the final secondary 
school examination. The teacher did not wish to charge money, and tweeted 
general willingness to offer free tutoring. The matter attracted public atten- 
tion, with colleagues expressing willingness to help and other respondents 
offering classrooms. These initiatives were independent of government 
roles, but could still be publicised by the authorities. 

Governments may even collaborate with entrepreneurs in the tutorial sec- 
tor, urging them to engage 1n self-regulation. Professional associations of 
private tutoring in Asia and elsewhere include self-regulation in their roles 
both to enhance trust in the industry and to reduce the threat of external reg- 
ulation (Bray & Kwo, 2014, p. 56-57). The Australian Tutoring Association 
(ATA), for example, has a code of conduct to which members are expected 
to adhere (Australian Tutoring Association, 2015).* Bodies of this type have 
not yet been established in the countries covered by the present report, and 
in Dubai, for example, efforts during the 2010s to encourage self-regulation 
were disappointing.? Nevertheless, the idea should be kept on the table as 
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a possibility. Self-regulation could focus on such matters as advertising, 
contracts, ethics and perhaps even pricing. 

Finally, governments may collaborate with researchers in universities and 
elsewhere. While the present study has been able to draw a general picture, 
many details are lacking. Both quantitative and qualitative research is valu- 
able to show the scale, nature and implications of private tutoring, together 
with trends over time. University-based researchers are always keen to have 
audiences for their work and to demonstrate impact. In addition to review of 
existing studies, governments can commission new studies. 


Notes 


1 Concerning Yemen, this remark was confirmed by the Ministry of Education 
who responded to the (2021) RCEP questionnaire on the subject. 

2 In 2015, the standard fees were: (a) for groups, 100 riyals (US$27) per month 
per subject for elementary students, 150 riyals for intermediate students, and 
200 riyals for secondary students; (b) for one-to-one tutoring in the centre, 50 
riyals per session for elementary students, 60 riyals for intermediate students, 
and 70 riyals for secondary students; (c) for one-to-one tutoring in the students’ 
homes, 80 riyals per session for elementary students and 100 riyals for interme- 
diate and secondary students. 

3 A table of percentages showed the revenue distribution between the school prin- 
cipal, counsellor, teacher, servant and the Ministry of Education Department of 
Guidance and Counselling. The largest proportions were allocated to teachers: 
65% for groups, 75% for one-to-one tutoring in the centres, and 85% for one-to- 
one tutoring in the students’ homes. Respective proportions for principals were 
13%, 7.5% and 5%. For counsellors, they were 10%, 7.5% and 5%; and for the 
Department of Guidance and Counselling, they were 7%, 10% and 5%. The 
servants received 5% of group-tutoring revenue, but were not remunerated for 
the other categories. 

4 Other MENA countries that had abolished exit examinations at this level included 
Djibouti, Morocco and Tunisia. By contrast, as reported by Kellaghan and Greaney 
(2019, p. 29), Algeria, Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria had retained them. 

5 In2015/16, proportions of schools with double or triple shifts in the Iraq Centre 
were 35.3% at the primary level, 30.7% at lower secondary, and 30.6% at upper 
secondary. In the Kurdistan region, they were 32.4% in basic education and 
35.7% in upper secondary (UNICEF, 2017a, p. 13). 

6 According to UNICEF (2017b), in the Gaza Strip 70% of UNRWA schools 

and 63% of public schools had double shifts. In addition, six schools (but with 

indication in the report of the percentage that they represented) had triple shifts. 

Mark Bray, field observations, 2012. 

The ATA website presents the Code of Conduct in 13 languages, to cater for dif- 

ferent language groups in the country. It adds in red font: ‘In the event of an ATA 

member not following the code of conduct then an investigation may follow, 
which could lead to suspension and/or expulsion’. https://ata.edu.au/about-us/ 

member-code-of-conduct/, accessed 29 June 2021. 

9 Information from KHDA at various junctures, 2012-2018. 
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7 Conclusion 


Understanding the big picture 


Commonalities and diversities 


This study commenced by noting the long-standing global existence of 
shadow education and its recent dramatic expansion. In societies as diverse 
as India, Greece, Japan, Mauritius and Russia, the literature has noted the 
existence of private supplementary tutoring even during the late 19th cen- 
tury and early 20th centuries. Yet only in the last quarter of the 20th cen- 
tury, and accelerating during the 21st century, has private tutoring attracted 
strong attention. This remark applies to the Middle East as much as to other 
world regions. 

The book has also stressed the significance of contextual commonalities 
and differences for comparative analysis. Perhaps the most significant com- 
monality, Chapter 3 suggested, is the globalised model for schooling with 
primary and secondary sections, grades, term-times/vacations, classrooms, 
trained teachers and examinations at watershed points. Such features, the 
chapter added, are so standardised that they are often taken for granted. 
They help to explain why most patterns in the Middle East have counter- 
parts around the world. Schools in all contexts bring together stakehold- 
ers with converging but also competing interests. These stakeholders have 
always included governments, teachers, families and students, and now 
include increasing numbers of entrepreneurs. The existence of these stake- 
holders in all systems underpins the commonalities, and variations in the 
roles and powers of the stakeholders help to explain the differences. 

Beyond the global picture is a regional one. The 12 countries on which 
this study focuses form a group that differs from other groups and has its 
own commonalities and differences. The commonalities include the role of 
Arabic and cultural traits associated with religion. The most obvious differ- 
ences lie in economics, with the six GCC countries having high incomes 
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especially from oil, and the other six countries having much lower per cap- 
ita incomes. Political and economic differences are also evident between 
and within these two sub-groups (Abdel-Moneim, 2016, p. 53). Education 
systems have themselves sometimes been the arena for political challenge 
and social upheaval. In some respects private tutoring has acted as a safety 
valve through which families manage shortcomings in education systems 
through their own actions, but in other respects it has been a flashpoint and 
a focus for resentment and protest. 

Further variations are evident within individual countries. Matching pat- 
terns across the world, variations in the scale and nature of shadow education 
are striking between rural and urban locations and between localities inhabited 
by different socio-economic classes. More distinctive to the GCC countries 
are variations in shadow education arising from the consumption patterns of 
nationals and non-nationals. Most strikingly, nationals in both Qatar and the 
UAE comprise only 13% of the total populations, and the proportion in Dubai 
within the UAE is only 9%. These numbers reflect the ability of governments, 
businesses and households to employ many non-nationals for economic 
development and other purposes, which in turn has had far-reaching impli- 
cations for both schooling and shadow education (Bray & Ventura, 2022). 
Separate school systems serve multiple nationalities in the GCC countries, 
commonly with striking differences in both the scale and nature of private 
tutoring. The other countries also have much diversity, for example with Leb- 
anon’s system of consociation permitting variations in schooling for different 
religious and other groups. More investigation is desirable to find the implica- 
tions for shadow education in this situation. Similar remarks might be made 
about the impact in Syria and Iraq of the regimes that dominate different parts 
of those countries. Yet the fact that the broad contours of shadow education 
are similar within and across both GCC and other countries again underlines 
the commonalities in the goals, structures and management of education sys- 
tems across the range of economic and political circumstances. 

Related to the aforementioned picture, the analysis shows the sig- 
nificance of historical forces and imported traditions. Within the broader 
MENA region, Egypt has by far the largest population and exerts a very 
strong influence throughout the Arabic-speaking world. The GCC countries 
in particular have employed many Egyptian teachers, who have brought 
with them their cultures including those relating to private tutoring. The 
Egyptian influence has also been felt strongly in Jordan, Palestine, Syria 
and other countries of the region. Yet imported traditions have also been 
of many other types, visible in the wide array of private schools serving 
non-national populations. Thus, elaborating on the UAE example, the 
schools serving Indian communities are heavily influenced by traditions 
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in India, while similar remarks may apply to schools following curricula 
from France, Germany, Iran, Japan, Pakistan, the Philippines, the UK and 
other countries. This observation underlines the pertinence of the shadow 
metaphor — that in many ways private tutoring not only mimics the official 
curricula but is also shaped by the broader cultures of the communities that 
it serves. 

Turning back to commonalities, gender issues as they relate to Islamic 
culture also deserve remark. In contrast to earlier periods of history, the 
balances of genders receiving private tutoring seem largely equal or even in 
some locations favouring females. Less information is available on the gen- 
der of tutors and on the ways in which the different genders perform their 
work. Informal evidence suggests that Syria has more female than male 
tutors, chiefly because many males have left the country to avoid being 
conscripted to the army in the context of civil war. Such factors may also be 
evident in other locations experiencing armed conflict, but again the GCC 
and other relatively stable countries such as Jordan would have different 
dynamics. 

Among the GCC countries, instructive data on gender are available from 
Qatar. In 2017/18, 70.1% of teachers in public schools were female, and 
only 29.0% were male (Qatar, 2020, p. 50). Even more strikingly, among 
the Qatari teachers females comprised 93.1% while males comprised just 
6.9%. El-Emadi et al. (2019, p. 11) quoted a (male) principal to help explain 
this pattern: 


Most males here in Qatar do not like teaching jobs . . . this is why we 
don’t have many male teachers, they prefer to work in high managerial 
professions, in business or as military officers. Therefore, they don’t 
have passion for teaching; most females, however, have passion for 
teaching which is associated with cultural and social issues that charac- 
terize a conservative society. 


This has implications for both schooling and tutoring. Another (male) prin- 
cipal quoted by El-Emadi et al. (2019, p. 11) pointed out: ‘Cultural issues 
are very sensitive, not only students feel uncomfortable being taught by 
an opposite gender, teachers as well feel the same’. And, a further (male) 
interviewee remarked: 


You rarely find a female teacher worried about financial issues; on the 
contrary most male teachers are concerned and look for extra earn- 
ing through private tutoring; therefore, they put more efforts on private 
tutoring 
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This last remark would seem to refer mainly to non-Qatari male teachers; 
yet these non-Qatari male teachers comprised only 27.3% of the total teach- 
ing force in public schools. The national survey reported by Sellami (2019, 
p. 12) indicated that 45% of public school students in Grades 8, 9, 11 and 12 
were receiving private tutoring. The report did not provide a breakdown of 
Qatari and non-Qatari enrolments by gender and by public/private school- 
ing, but the overall picture showed male enrolment rates of 42% and female 
ones of 38%. This seems to imply that large proportions of female students 
in public schools were receiving tutoring, and raises the question about who 
was providing this tutoring and how. 

Thus, further research would be desirable in Qatar and elsewhere not 
only on the genders of students but also on the genders of tutors. It could 
include investigation of tutoring styles to complement data already showing 
differences in classroom teaching styles across genders (El-Emadi et al., 
2019). It could also include data on prices charged. In Hungary, Bird (2020) 
found that female tutors charged less than males, raising the question why 
that was the case and whether it was a self-imposed gender bias. A similar 
question could usefully be asked in Qatar, elsewhere in the Middle East, 
and beyond. 


Roles of the state and of the market 


As remarked in Chapter 3, in all countries considered here, in common with 
the global picture, governments and the public accept and expect that the 
state should hold the main responsibility for schooling at least of national 
students. Increasing numbers of national families do opt for private school- 
ing, usually because they desire improved quality and specific curricula. 
Non-national families may not be eligible for public schools but do also 
have choices in the types of private schools attended. Nevertheless, public 
education systems under the supervision of national Ministries of Education 
are the core. 

At the same time, Middle East countries have to some extent followed 
other parts of the world in efforts to strengthen market forces within pub- 
lic systems. This was especially evident in 2001 when Qatar launched a 
reform that transformed its public schools into Independent Schools com- 
parable to the Charter Schools in the USA (Brewer & Goldman, 2010), 
though the reform was partially reversed in 2016 (Abdel-Moneim, 2020). 
In Saudi Arabia, a counterpart reform was launched in 2007 and was fol- 
lowed by a second wave in 2016 (Aldaghishy, 2019, pp. 85-91). Alongside 
the public schools, all countries in the region have significant enrolments 
in private schools. In Lebanon, the proportion reached 66% in 2013/14 
(Abouchedid & Bou Zeid, 2017, p. 70), reflecting not only the demands 
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of diverse religious, cultural and political groups but also neoliberal forces 
that had contributed to closure of public schools (Mahfouz, 2021, p. 112). 
Yet although these parents were paying fees to private schools, many paid 
additional fees for private tutoring (Al-Haj, 2018). 

In the school sector, the marketisation initiatives were consistent with 
advice in an influential World Bank report entitled The Road Not Trave- 
led: Education Reform in the Middle East and North Africa. \ts main find- 
ing (World Bank, 2008, pp. 2-3) was that the region had made significant 
strides in the education sector, having started in the 1960s and 1970s from 
very low levels of human capital accumulation, but had not capitalised fully 
on investments or developed education systems capable of meeting new 
challenges. Thus, the report (p. xv) emphasised the central role of incentives 
to meet sector goals: 


Most reforms in the region have attempted to engineer changes in the 
education system: building schools, hiring teachers, and writing cur- 
ricula. The success of future reforms will require instead changes in the 
behavior of key education actors — teachers, administrators, and educa- 
tional authorities. This is the road not traveled in the education sector. 


The report also recommended encouragement of voices from civil society 
in order increase the accountability of government personnel. 

Nevertheless, the emphases in the Qatari and Saudi reforms and in the 
World Bank document had certain ironies. While the advocates recom- 
mended introduction of market elements to improve accountability and 
incentives, reflecting neoclassical ideology, they did not have in mind private 
tutoring as an expression of that orientation. And while they recommended 
encouragement of voices from civil society, they did not have in mind the 
de facto expression of agency through parental demand for tutoring. The 
World Bank report did have a few references to tutoring, most notably in a 
box about the phenomenon in Egypt (World Bank, 2008, p. 190). However, 
these references were generally tangential, and private tutoring was not 
addressed with the same sorts of rigour as private schooling. Somehow the 
virtues of privatisation as espoused in these documents were attached only 
to schooling rather than to its shadow. Indeed, if tutoring was addressed at 
all, it was with a negative label (e.g. World Bank, 2008, p. 189). 

Returning to questions of commonality and difference, instructive pat- 
terns may be noted in the identities of tutoring providers. Overall, it seems 
that by far the dominant providers in the 12 countries addressed here are 
serving teachers, small tutoring centres and other informal workers. The 
wealth of the GCC countries has attracted multinational operators, such as 
Kumon, Oxford Learning, Kip McGrath and Sylvan Learning, but they are 
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only a minor presence.' Further, although Box 4.2 presented a major Saudi 
company working across national borders and harnessing technology, large 
companies for face-to-face tutoring of the types found in Hong Kong and 
Korea (Eng, 2019; Kim & Park, 2013), which in many cases are quoted on 
national or even international stock exchanges, are not widely evident.’ 

A further matter deserving more research concerns the roles of university 
students. In the UAE, 78% of the parents responding to the survey adminis- 
tered by Rocha and Hamed (2018, p. 28) stated that they would not hire col- 
lege undergraduates because, in the researchers’ interpretation, ‘those tutors 
would probably be young and have limited experience in teaching'. That 
fact is in striking contrast to patterns in Denmark, for example. In that coun- 
try, the leading tutoring company bases its entire operation on undergradu- 
ates as tutors precisely because they are young and thus are seen as more 
accessible role models especially for teenagers (Christensen et al., 2021; 
Kany, 2021). Thus in this respect cultural factors again come into play, par- 
ticularly when also much tutoring is conducted in the tutees’ homes, and 
therefore in the Middle East gender factors must be considered carefully. 


Finding balances 


Much discourse about private tutoring by officials, academics and journal- 
Ists is very negative. For example: 


e  [n/raq, a journalist (Almada Paper, 2015) described private tutoring 
as a ‘cancer [that] has spread in the body of education’; and Raoof and 
Hamo (2017, p. 253), writing as academics, similarly described tutor- 
ing as ‘a dangerous phenomenon that can lead to the collapse of the 
educational system’. 

e In Kuwait, Al-Sowelan (2013, p. 13), writing as an academic, declared 
that for educators ‘the phenomenon of private tutoring has become a 
disease . . . [needing] different ways to treat it, search for its causes 
and limit its spread’. Likewise, a group of researchers for the Ministry 
of Education stressed 'the dangers of private tutoring and its negative 
impact’ (Al-Mekrabi et al., 2011, p. 4). They were echoed by subse- 
quent researchers for the Ministry who described tutoring as ‘a major 
threat to the educational system’ and who had ‘the aim of limiting its 
spread and eliminating it" (Mahmoud & Al-Dhafiri, 2021, p. 1). 

e In Palestine, the Director of Legal Service attached to the Ministry of 
Education is reported to have described private tutoring as ‘creating a 
lot of trouble to the educational process by wasting the time and money 
of the students and the effort of mainstream teachers’ (Paltoday, 2010). 
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* [n Qatar, the President of the Bar Association (quoted by Mukhtar, 
2015) focused on the newspaper advertisements for tutoring, mostly 
offered by non-nationals. *No one knows how these people enter', 
he said, asserting that the majority did not have appropriate visas. He 
added that they were ‘exhausting families with the costs of lessons; 
[that] nobody limits these fraudsters, and [that] their situation is like 
that of intruders . . . who work in secret’. A colleague in the Bar Asso- 
ciation described private tutoring as ‘a profession for those who do not 
have a profession'. 

e Inthe UAE, Khaled Al-Marri (quoted by Al-Mahi, 2021), writing as an 
educational expert, highlighted the financial burden of private tutoring 
on families and ‘the additional burden on students due to their preoc- 
cupation with tutoring that consumes a lot of time and leaves them 
mentally and physically exhausted’. Tutoring, he added, ‘also causes 
students’ laziness and permanent dependence on an external source for 
study', and leads to neglect of schooling because students know that 
they have another source of information. Al-Marri added that private 
tutoring had *become more dangerous after its spread through distance 
education, as it allows anyone to claim educational experience and 
practice the profession’. 


Yet other commentators (e.g. Al Farra, 2009; Al-Jaffal, 2017; Alotaibi, 
2014; Jiffry, 2012) are more balanced. They recognise that tutoring assists 
with learning and development of human capital, and that it can comple- 
ment school-based learning by helping slow learners to keep up with their 
peers and by stretching high achievers to greater heights. They add that 
tutoring provides jobs in tutorial centres and self-employment for informal 
workers. It also supplements the salaries of teachers, thereby allowing gov- 
ernments and operators of private schools (justifiably or unjustifiably) to 
pay relatively low salaries but nevertheless keep the teachers in the profes- 
sion. Private tutoring is also attractive to parents because their children are 
perceived to do better in school, and are gainfully occupied under supervi- 
sion outside school hours. 

Further, under certain circumstances private tutoring can even strengthen 
school systems. Because tutors are less constrained by traditions and bureau- 
cracies, they may embark on innovations, for example in design of learning 
aids and use of technology, that in the longer run benefit the schools. Even 
teachers who provide supplementary tutoring may have enhanced rather 
than diminished school performance. As noted by Wattar (2014, p. 177), 
when the Syrian education authorities sought to reduce memorisation and 
fact-based approaches in favour of more communicative and task-based 
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learning, some teachers who were providing tutoring felt threatened but oth- 
ers seized the innovation and managed it well in schools in order to ‘keep 
their name’ in the marketplace. Further, private tutoring allowed teachers 
to reclaim their professional autonomy as they sought ways to be creative 
beyond the constraints of school-supervised processes (Wattar, 2014, p. 62). 

Yet whatever these negative and positive dimensions, tutoring has cer- 
tainly become a norm in the Middle East for families across income groups. 
Thus, it is especially evident among the middle classes and to some extent 
the upper classes (though they have alternative routes to maintain their 
social positions), and is even evident for many in the lower classes because 
they feel that without tutoring they have no chance of competition. Writ- 
ing about Qatar but with wider relevance, Stepney (2016, p. 4) observed 
that high enrolment rates in tutoring were sustained by normalisation: ‘the 
perceived advantage conferred by extra tutoring carries a desirability effect 
that encourages more parents and students to use tutors, regardless of strict 
academic need’. Yet tutoring is certainly a great financial burden for lower- 
class families; and many in the lowest income groups are left out entirely 
and thus in effect lose the competition at the starting line. As such, private 
tutoring raises major issues of social stratification. 

The question then arises what policy makers, particularly in central gov- 
ernment but also at subnational levels, can and should do about the phenom- 
enon. The answer must to a large extent depend on economic and political 
circumstances. A strong case can be made for regulation both of teachers 
who desire to offer supplementary tutoring and of commercial enterprises, 
though informal suppliers such as university students and retirees are more 
difficult to regulate. Yet the extent to which regulations of teachers and 
enterprises can be made to work depends on the attitudes and motivations 
of actors in the educational ecosystems, which are themselves at least partly 
shaped by resourcing. 

Elaborating, a regulatory priority would be to prohibit teachers from 
tutoring their existing students. This measure would avoid temptations by 
the teachers deliberately to underperform in regular lessons in order to pro- 
mote their private classes. It would also avoid the corruption noted by the 
Saudi parent when her son’s tutor indicated that for an extra 2,000 riyals he 
would provide in advance the questions for the final examination and help 
her son with the answers (see Chapter 5). 

Whether regulations should then move to prohibition of all private tutor- 
ing by serving teachers is a matter for careful consideration in the light of 
balances and capacity to enforce. Precedents in Korea and China show that 
under some circumstances it is possible to change engrained cultures, even 
if the process requires swimming against the tide, and to stop serving teach- 
ers from providing supplementary tutoring (Bray, 2021c; Zhang, 2019; 
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Kim, 2016). The measure requires strong financing, in particular, paying 
teachers adequately in order to remove the justification that they need sup- 
plementary incomes for basic family needs, and it requires strong govern- 
ment with both tenacity and ability to follow through with implementation. 
It is aided by public consensus about the desirability for such a policy, so 
that parents will be less likely to ask teachers for such support and teachers 
will be more likely to decline if they are asked. 

Beyond that basic starting point, some differentiation seems necessary 
among the Middle East countries. The GCC countries have the economic 
resources to follow the Korean and Chinese paths, together with adminis- 
trative machinery at least with the public schools that they control directly. 
Private schools may require further consideration in the light of legal 
frameworks and traditions of autonomy; but possibilities certainly exist for 
negotiation with the private sector. The lower-income countries face greater 
challenges because the authorities cannot so easily remove the economic 
justification for teachers providing supplementary tutoring. In these set- 
tings, persuasion may be needed as much as direct instruction. 

For such persuasion, a good place to start is with the media for general 
publicity and then with the schools themselves. In contrast to anonymous 
statistics and broadly phrased circulars, at the school level the teachers, 
students and parents are known people with personal faces. Much then 
depends on the perspectives of the school leadership and the ways in which 
they manage circumstances. This observation applies not only to public 
schools but also to private ones. Box 7.1 presents the strategy adopted by 
one private school in Dubai.’ Again, governments would be wise to recog- 
nise diversity when engaging in dialogue. Among the instructive features of 
the case in Box 7.1 is divergence of perspectives even between the primary 
and secondary sections of the same school. Nevertheless, government pres- 
entation of issues to the school level can encourage administrations to think 
through issues and to discuss not only with teachers but also with parents. 
The parental perspectives are crucial, though commonly neglected, since 
the parents are paying for the tutoring and are the vehicle for demand. 

The next question concerns regulation of tutorial centres. Referring again 
to Korea and China, a further factor underpinning the success in those coun- 
tries in eliminating tutoring by serving teachers has been the existence of 
a strong private sector of tutorial centres. These centres, it must be admit- 
ted, have served some populations better than others. They have mainly 
been located in urban areas, with concentrations in districts that have large 
numbers of families in the target income groups. Nevertheless, technologies 
now permit distance education so that even rural families can access many 
services from such companies. Again these circumstances can more easily 
be replicated in the high-income GCC countries than in the lower-income 
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Box 7.1 A School-Driven Approach to Private 
Tutoring in Dubai 


Schools in Dubai have had widely different attitudes towards private 
tutoring, and attitudes may differ between even the primary and sec- 
ondary sections of the same school. The following portrait is of an 
English-medium school following a UK curriculum in which leader- 
ship of the primary section decided to bring tutoring into the school 
rather than leave it outside. 

In order to manage this process, the school appointed a co-ordinator 
of learning support to organise extra fee-paying lessons for students 
according to demand. She only works with the primary section. The 
secondary section differs because the leadership is strongly opposed 
to tutoring and will not permit it. Attitudes and expectations in the 
primary section differ in part because of the ambitions of the leader- 
ship. Students are described as being 17 years ahead of the national 
curriculum, though ironically at the end of primary 40% of students 
go to other schools in Dubai. The secondary section thus has lower 
standards. It takes students from elsewhere, and the lower achievers 
from primary. 

The co-ordinator of learning support organises extra tutoring by 
teachers in the school. Parents are charged 250 dirhams (US$68) per 
hour, of which 25 dirhams are taken by the school and 225 dirhams 
are remitted to the teacher. This is done officially, through the finance 
office. For most students the support is remedial, but provision also 
exists for enrichment. Teachers are not permitted to tutor their own 
students, but it is considered important that the tutors are indeed 
teachers from this school since they know the curriculum and the 
mechanics and traditions. All tutoring is one-to-one, and about half of 
the teachers provide tutoring through the school’s arrangement. 

Part way through the spoken presentation of this arrangement, one 
of the tutors joined in. When asked about the attitude of teachers, 
including whether they ease up because they know that the students 
can be tutored, she remarked that the teachers do seem more relaxed 
than their UK counterparts. In the UK, she said, teachers would have 
to take responsibility for the students’ grades, and would not be per- 
mitted to fail to get the students up to the mark. 

Evaluation of tutoring is done by the parents, but the co-ordinator of 
learning support is also doing some tracking. The parents know who 
are the really good teachers, and ask for those. The parents discuss 
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with other parents. Some teachers are pressurised by parents to offer 
tutoring, but not all agree. Those who do agree have the classes after 
the end of the day, always on campus. Many also give tutoring on 
Saturdays. 

Some teachers resent the school taking the 25 dirhams levy. Indeed, 
some teachers are willing to tutor for even less than 225 dirhams 
just to prevent the school receiving the levy. But the co-ordinator of 
learning support feels that the school really deserves the levy because 
she devotes much labour. She is also doing some quality control — 
getting the tutors to prepare lesson plans and be more transparent and 
systematic. 


countries of the Middle East, but they should still be borne in mind by pol- 
icy makers. Thus, a strong private sector can in some respects support the 
public education system and remove the argument that teachers should pro- 
vide private supplementary tutoring because families have no alternatives. 

The aforementioned remarks, and this book as a whole, show that the 
issues surrounding private supplementary tutoring are complex. When 
devising appropriate responses, and proactively thinking ahead to a desir- 
able vision, policy makers in the Middle East can learn a lot not only from 
their immediate neighbours but also from countries in more distant loca- 
tions and cultures. The corollary is that counterparts elsewhere can learn a 
lot from patterns in the Middle East. This book has drawn on much Arabic- 
language literature that has not been easily accessible to readers in other 
world regions, and part of the global contribution of the book is to make the 
experiences known to readers through the medium of English. 

Among the lessons from this analysis and from international compari- 
sons is that private tutoring, whether in the form of shadow mimicry or in 
extension beyond mainstream school curricula, will not simply go away. In 
the countries addressed by this book, private tutoring has been a significant 
issue even since the 1960s (Jamal, 1965) and expanding during the 1970s 
and 1980s (Al-Khatib, 1982; Hussein, 1987; Junaidi, 1977); and elsewhere 
in the region — especially Egypt — the concern has an even longer history 
with regulations dating from the 1940s (Egypt, 1947). With the growing 
power of neoliberalism in the education sector alongside other domains 
(Abdel-Moneim, 2016; Arar et al., 2021; Chitpin & Portelli, 2019; Verger 
et al., 2016), state-run education systems are increasingly shaped by mar- 
ket forces, whether by design or by default. The present authors would not 
go so far as recommending a government-run voucher system for families 
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to access private tutoring, as was envisaged by Rocha and Hamed (2018, 
p. 31), since that would require far-reaching quality-control measures for 
governments to decide what sorts of tutoring they would legitimise and 
what sorts they would avoid; but certainly policy makers need to catch up 
with a reality that has long been known by most families in the Middle East 
and is increasingly known even in Scandinavia and elsewhere, namely that 
schooling can satisfy the bulk of educational needs but that other channels 
and inputs are also available and useful. 

The final summary of the present work, therefore, is that private tutoring 
will be an enduring phenomenon but will also evolve. Much of the evolution 
will be driven by forces beyond the control of policy makers in Ministries of 
Education and schools. These forces include economics, politics, technologi- 
cal advance and expanded interconnectedness through globalisation. Some 
aspects of private supplementary tutoring may be welcomed, while others 
may have to be tolerated. At the same time, policy makers do have ways to 
steer the sector. Those in well-resourced countries have more instruments 
available for such steering, but even in the less-resourced countries, much 
can be achieved through public discussion and consensus-building. Thus, 
overall the greatest need is to take the topic out of the shadows, with stronger 
research-based data and with analysis that takes account of the motives and 
consequent actions of all stakeholders in the education ecosystem. 


Notes 


1 In2021, these four companies between them operated only 22 centres in the six 
GCC countries (and none in the six other countries considered here). 

2 Such companies also emerged in China during the 2010s (see Feng, 2021), 
though were later abruptly curtailed by national regulations (China, 2021). 

3 Box 7.1 is based on notes taken by Mark Bray during a visit to learn about 
school perspectives on private tutoring. The date of the visit has been omitted to 
help protect anonymity. 
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